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PHILADELPHIA MEETING OF 
LOCAL AGENTS REFLECTED 
CONFIDENCE IN THE FUTURE 


Large Attendance and Absence of 
Depressed Spirits Impress 
Company Heads 


BRANCH OFFICE PROBLEM 
Committee to Make Full Survey of 
Situation Nationally; Cancel- 
lation Action Deferred 








The annual convention of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents in 
Philadelphia last week apparently did 
not suffer because of the depression. 
The attendance was larger than many 
expected, nearly 1,200 registering, and 
the topics brought up for discussion 
failed to reflect any deep-rooted pessi- 
mism or forebodings of disaster to in- 
surance. Rather, a feeling of confidence 
in the future was generally in evidence 
with the local agents making their plans 
ahead without any references to future 
stock market prices, national election re- 
sults or European tariff and govern- 
mental changes. 


Branch Offices and Cancellations 


Two matters of prime interest, com- 
petitive production branch offices and 
automatic cancellation of fire and cas- 
ualty policies for non-payment of pre- 
miums, did not come up for final action 
at this convention. Both were referred 
back to the special committees handling 
them and will be considered at later 
meetings of the National Association. A 
general survey of the company branch 
office situation will be made and it is the 
hope of former President Percy H. 
Goodwin that a satisfactory agreement 
will be reached with the companies now 
using branch offices to compete with 
agents. Meanwhile, the agents of Phila- 
delphia, New York and other large cities 
where branch offices are growing in 
number, are withholding their threats of 
direct action against some companies. 


The movement headed by James L. 
Case of Norwich, Conn., former presi- 
dent of the National Association, to se- 
cure the adoption of the automatic can- 
cellation idea in fire and casualty insur- 
ance circles as it is now used by life 
insurance companies, received some un- 
expected opposition from local agents 
themselves. A few weeks ago the Vir- 
ginia Association voted down the idea 
and last week the Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion did likewise. In other parts of the 
country many state associations of 
agents have registered their support of 
this principle and of the Case plan for 
Putting it into practical operation. 

After Mr. Case had read his report 
last week to the convention in which he 
cited support from numerous companies, 
agents and insurance commissioners sev- 
tral agents rose to speak against such a 
change in the present practice of carry- 
ing on the credit and premium paying 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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“A Definite Program” 


Vice President John A. Stevenson, of the Penn 
Mutual, while earnestly advocating the employment of 
a definite program of work, in an address given at our 
recent White Sulphur Springs Convention, said: 


“I had occasion just a short time ago to visit the 
Olympic Games. Never in my life have I been more 
impressed over a single physical feat than I was at the 
finish of the great marathon race. I saw men cross that 
line and almost collapse, and some did collapse. I saw 
some who thought they had crossed the line, only to 
get out of the stride and find it most difficult to finish 
the next foot or two, and after finishing a foot or two 
collapse. I had an opportunity to see the famous 
quarter-miler Carr, who gave the impression that he 
was not running extremely fast. But he had a regular 
stride and he carried on. Result, world’s records 
broken each time he ran! 


“Life underwriting winners in the last two years 
have reached the goal, not by occasional spurts, but by 
the steady stride of a definite program of work.” 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WM. A. LAW, President 
PHILADELPHIA 


Independence Square 
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LENIENCY MARKS HANDLING 
OF DELINQUENT FARM LOANS 
BY INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Commissioner Clark of Iowa So 
Finds on Visit to Companies 
in East 


NEW “WRITE-OFF” SCHEMES 


Companies Merely Custodians of 
Policyholders Reserves Asked 
to “Forgive’’ Loans 


Political capital is being made of the 
farm mortgage foreclosure situation in 
the agricultural states of the Middle West 
and the newspapers of that section have 
given publicity to proposals by certain po- 
litical groups that the insurance compa- 
nies which make farm loans should 
“write-off” a large amount of existing 
loans for the purpose of relieving the 
farmer-borrower. Senator William  E. 
Borah has been quoted at length in a 
newspaper interview sponsoring such a 
proposal. 

Insurance company executives familiar 
with the problem point out the utter 
futility of attempts to relieve the farmer 
by such an approach to the problem. In- 
surance companies are really custodians 
of reserve funds belonging to policyhold- 
ers which are held for the sole purpose of 
meeting contractual obligations to pay 
policy proceeds to these policyholders or 
their beneficiaries. Most of the largest 
life insurance companies are purely mu- 
tual, the assets whether invested in mort- 
gages or otherwise held being the funds 
of the policyholders. 

Fallacies in Proposals 

How Senator Borah or others back of 
these proposals can hope to wipe out two- 
thirds of the farm mortgage debt owed 
the life insurance companies (which was 
the terms of one such scheme) without 
making a similar and proportionate cut in 
the liabilities of these companies which 
must certainly be met, is not explained. 

Another angle that shows up the im- 
practicability of these projects is the fact 
that the largest single holding of farm 
mortgages is by individual investors 
whose total investment in this field ex- 
ceeds that of insurance companies, banks 
or other institutions, according to gov- 
ernment figures. If farm mortgage debt 
were to be subject to any such write-off 
how would the proponents of the scheme 





reach the bulk of the loans held by these 


individual investors? The problem of 
the second mortgages enters as a still 
further complication, for in many sec- 
tions the insurance companies have been 
frustrated in efforts to be lenient with 
farmer-borrowers by reason of the action 
of holders of second mortgages and in 
some instances by the laws of states 
which in effect force the companies to 
foreclose to protect themselves. 

One of the most recent points of agi- 
tation of this kind is in Iowa. The farm 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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Continental American L 


To New York State 


The announcement by the Continental 
American Life of Wilmington, Del. 
that it has been authorized by the New 
York Insurance Department to transact 
business in this state does not come as 
a surprise to insurance people as it has 
long been common knowledge that this 
company, although not doing business 
in New York State, has always been 
managed to conform to the strict re- 
quirements of the New York laws. Max 
J. Hancel, one of the most widely 
known insurance men of New York 
with a background of nearly thirty years 
of successful experience as personal pro- 
ducer, agency manager and trainer of 
men, is manager. The offices are at 120 
Broadway. 

It has come to be recognized as a 
distinction among companies to qualify 
for admittance to New York State be- 
cause of the stringency of the require- 
ments. There is but one other company 
of another state now doing business 
that has been admitted to New York 
since the enactment of the drastic Arm- 
strong laws. One of the high hurdles 
of requirement is the famous expense 
limitation that has made “Section 97” 
familiar to all. Yet the Continental 
American Life has been conducted with- 
in this strict formula for years. As a 
result, it is rated as one of the strongest 
companies by any financial gauge. 

Company Twenty-five Years Old 


The Continental American Life was 
organized in 1907 and starts business in 
New York State on its 25th anniversary. 
From the beginning the success of the 
Continental American attracted wide at- 
tention in the business and now after a 
quarter of a century it is recognized 
throughout the insurance world as one 
of the most solidly founded insurance 
Institutions in the country. It has an 
especially strong board of directors. 


Sound Basis on Which Company Was 
Founded 


The story of the company’s progress 
and its exceptional financial soundness 
reflects the ideas and aims of its found- 
tr and first president, Philip Burnet. 
Mr. Burnet earned the admiration of 
other company executives for what he 
had achieved with the Continental 
American Life and he was credited with 
being one of the most far-seeing and 
ablest men at the head of an insurance 
company. The story of Mr. Burnet’s 
career will be found elsewhere in this 
paper. 

It is recalled that in the founding and 
Management of the Continental Amer- 
ican Life Mr. Burnet was moved by two 
ams which have become traditional 
with the company. First, to give to the 
public the safest possible company in 
which to insure and the greatest pos- 
sible amount of insurance protection for 
the premium dollar; and second, to give 
‘o the field force one of the best pos- 
sible companies for which to work and 





Wm. Shewell Ellis 
A. A. RYDGREN 


President 


in particular to assure themselves of in- 
dependence in their declining years. 
Financial Strength Shown by Assets 
Ratio 
To these aims the management of the 
Continental American Life has _ al- 


ife Admitted 


Appoints Max J. Hancel Manager; 
Company 25 Years Old and Rates 


Among Strongest in Business 


GEORGE A. MARTIN 
First Vice-President 


ways rigidly adhered, never sacrificing 
strength for growth nor the welfare of 
its agent force for business expediency. 
The result has been one of the out- 
standing examples of company building 
and organization in the history of life 





Max J. Haneel 30 Years With Two 


Great Life Companies; His Career 


Few men in the production end of life 
insurance can claim a larger acquaint- 
ance or a greater body of staunch 
friends than Max J. Hancel who has 
been an active life insurance producer 
for almost thirty years. Mr. Hancel has 
covered the range of production and or- 
ganizing work from that of agent to 
manager. 

Mr. Hancel entered the life insurance 
business as an agent of the Metropoli- 
tan Life in 1903 and remained with the 
company for fifteen years in various ca- 
pacities. For the seven years from. 1911 
to 1918 he was attached to the home 
office as a general deputy superintend- 
ent, his work being largely visiting dif- 
ferent districts to instruct agents and 
to assist in closing difficult cases. 

Long Served Two Great Companies 

In November 1918 he left the Metro- 
politan Life to join a general agency of 
the Travelers in New York as manager 
of the life department. Mr. Hancel 
made this change with much regret at 
the time because it meant severing close 
associations with a large number of his 
friends in the Metropolitan organization 
but the new connection offered a larger 
field for him. In the first year that Mr. 
Hancel was with the Travelers the 
agency paid for approximately $3,000,- 
000. Within the next year between 
thirty-five and forty new men were 
added to the agency personnel and the 





MAX J. HANCEL 


paid-for production of the office jumped 


to $10,000,000. Each year under Mr. 

Hancel’s direction the agency had an 

increase in paid-for business until his 
(Continued on Page 20) 





insurance, Today, the Continental 
American Life has many men as mana- 
gers and agents who have been continu- 
ously in its service for practically its 
entire business life. 

The most recent financial statement 
of the Continental American Life shows 
that the assets of the company are 117% 
of the legal reserves and all other lia- 
bilities, giving to its policyholders a 
margin of safety over and above regular 
reserves two and one-half times as great 
as that which is deemed necessary for 
the ample protection of the policy- 
holders. 


Features Preferred Business 


A conspicuous feature of the Conti- 
nental American’s success has been the 
development of preferred class business. 
More than ten years ago the company 
devised a Preferred Class policy to be 
offered to better than average risks in 
order to give to that class of insurance 
buyers the benefit of the low cost of 
insurance to which their financial and 
physical wellbeing entitled them. As a 
consequence the Continental American 
Life has been able to offer insurance 
protection to this class for a premium 
that is on the average 25% lower than 
the usual rate. Stated in other terms 
their premium dollar purchases 25% 
more protection than they can obtain 
on the average at the usual rates. Orig- 
inally this preferred class contract was 
limited to Whole life but the Conti- 
nental American now offers it on all 
forms of life contracts. As a result of 
this specialization the company has 
more than 80% of its new business in 
policies of $5,000 and upward. 


What Special Dividend Option Does 


Some years ago the Continental 
American Life adopted a special divi- 
dend option in addition to the usual 
options giving to its policyholders the 
right to apply dividends to the purchase 
each year of One Year Term additions, 
this without the requirement of medical 
examination or other evidence of insur- 
ability provided such option is selected 
at the time of issuance of the policy. 
Under this plan at the average age each 
one dollar of dividend increases the 
amount of protection afforded by the 
policy by about $100. 

No review of the achievements of the 
Continental American Life could be 
made without a reference to the Family 
Income Plan, a form of protection de- 
vised by Philip Burnet and one that 
came to be adopted throughout the in- 
surance world, The story of how this 
plan came into being is in other columns 
of this paper. 


Liberal Features of Agents’ Contracts 


A notable feature of the Continental 
American Life is the liberality of the 
contract it offers to its field force. Not 
only does this contract provide for the 
customary first year and renewal com- 
missions but in addition it provides for 
payment of a service salary based upon 
the insurance in force which continues 
throughout the services of the repre- 
sentative and after five years of service 
and attainment of Age 60 gives an in- 
come for old age that is not contingent 
upon production. 

Additional Continental American Story 
on Page 20 
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Equitable S 


The Greater New York managers of 
the Equitable regard the educational con- 
ference of the Society on board the 
Steamer Aquitania which left the Hud- 
son River at midnight on Saturday and 
returned to New York on Wednesday 
morning of last week as one of the best 
esprit de corps builders in the history 
of the business. It did not seem pos- 
sible that in the short time the Equitable 
representatives were away from New 
York so much could have been accom- 
plished, but a great ocean liner eats up 
miles quickly. After passengers were 


one day on the deck the ship was at 
Bermuda after the delegation had break- 
fast Monday morning. 

The sessions lasted four and a half 
hours in all; 


divided into a night and a 





S. Karsch Agency 


morning meeting. The original plan was 
to spend eight hours sightseeing in Ber- 
muda, but that had to be curtailed to a 
visit of an hour and a half in St. Georges 
because it was not possible to take the 
crowd off the ship and onto the tender 
for some hours because of a stiff wind. 
Mayor Meyer of St. Georges had arrived 
on the tender with the American consul 
and a welcoming committee from the 
city. The committee wanted the Equi- 
table people to come ashore as soon as 
possible, but the ship captains did not 
care to take a chance of accident be- 
cause there was a drop of eight feet for 
the tender with each passing wave. When 
a bugle blew in the afternoon and it was 





H. H. Letcher Agency 


announced that the sea had calmed down 
sufficiently to make possible the visit to 
St. Georges the excitement was intense, 
with everybody delighted. 

After the thirty-five minute ride from 
the ship to the port of embarkation it 
was not long before all the stores were 
crowded and gifts were purchased for 
the folks back home. 

Gala Dinner 


On Tuesday night there was a gala 


ociety’s Bermuda Boat Convention 


Was Successful Event 





Business Session; Vice-President W. W. Klingman Presiding 


dinner which it would be found difficult 
to match for esprit and spontaneity. Fol- 
lowing the dinner there was entertain- 
ment by the Nat Abramson unit of thir- 
ty-four professional cruise artists, in- 
cluding dancers, comedians and singers. 

Altogether there were about 800 on the 
trip. The ship of course could have held 
many more, but the Equitable decided 
not “to pack them in.” The agents on 
the trip were those who had qualified, 
accompanied by members of their fami- 
lies in some cases. 

The educational feature of the trip was 
well conducted. It was fortunate that 
the weather was so delightful as natural- 
ly it would have lessened the attendance 
at the meetings if there had been a 
rough sea. The addresses were time- 
limited, conducted strictly according to 
schedule, and outside of the talks by of- 
ficers the speakers were agents who had 
made some sort of outstanding record 
and, therefore, had something of value 
to contribute. 

The arrangements for the trip could 
not have been excelled. The executive 
end of the cruise was handled by John 
Hoyland as Vice-President Klingman’s 
personal representative; Dwight Ster- 
rett, of the agency department; Ber- 
tram F. Granquist, representing Vice- 
President Borden; and Frank T. Linont, 
representing Fred Bayne. 

Theme Was “Security” 


The theme of the conference was “Se- 
curity,” talks on the subject being made 
by Vice-Presidents Klingman, Jones and 
3orden and by Treasurer Laffey. The 
latter described the sound financial po- 
sition of the Society and described the 
principles guiding it in investment of 
funds. His talk was published in part 
in last week’s issue of The Eastern Un- 
derwriter. The Equitable has more than 
seven billions of insurance in force; and 
its assets are in excess of a billion and 
a half dollars. Its policyholders’ dollars 
were invested as follows at the end of 
December, 1931: 

Securities 
U. S. Government 
pe hans $ 7,661,978 6% 


Municipal, State, 
etc., Bonds ...... 8,151,419 6% 


Railroad Bonds .... 246,232,304 
Public Utility Bonds 150,564,710 


Industrial and Mis- 
cellaneous Bonds. 9,664,397 1% 
4,655,997 3% 


Foreign Bonds..... 
Railroad Stocks*... 11,558,338 9% 


Public Utility 
glee 32,649,856 24% 
Industrial and Mis- 
cellaneous Stocks* 32,696,988 24% 
PONCY LOOMS... 6c0<s% 269,322,483 20.0% 
Mortgage Loans 
Business and Dwell- 
See ee ee 216,903,070 16.1% 
Home Purchase .... 123,700,768 9.2% 
WOE hte ceaennes 196,861,945 14.6% 
Miscellaneous 
a Estate Owned. 27,776,744 2.0% 
i ee eee 7.849, 474 6% 
Yo fo eee 1,281,865 1% 


*Of the 172 issues of stocks owned, all 
but four are either preferred or guar- 
anteed. 


The Program 


ne Rar W. W. Klingman 
Investment Fundamentals That Make 
the Equitable Strong Financially, 
C. Laffey 
Thrive in All Times, 
R. S. Knowles 


Good Salesmen 


Profits Through Permanent Policy- 
RONNOTE: iia a cccecasnnes D. A. Freedman 
New Human Life Values, New 


Heights for Life Insurance, 
D. A. Walker 
The Growing Popularity of Annuities, 
F. S. Goldstandt 


The Increasing Appreciation of Life 


ee RET OP POre oer Murray April 
Why and How I Sold More People 
Tren: Veer Age. ccccce J. A. Maher 


Big Production from Small Policies, 
M. Reibeisen 
Belief in the Value of What You're 
CR ae eer, Albert G. Borden 
An App a Week’as an Objective, 
L. J. Horster 
The Main Street Merchant Needs 
Business Insurance....... John Splain 
My Plan of Time Control..N. C. Strong 
Security Through Group Insurance, 
V. S. Welch 
Recognition of Honor Agency and 
Honor Unit Leaders....H. C. Nolting 
The Importance of the Woman’s 


Point of View..Mrs. Estelle G. Brick 
Salary Sayings.......... Lee J. Seymour 


Awards of Distinction 


In complimenting the managers, unit 
managers and delegates upon their fine 
production records, Superintendent of 
Agencies Nolting stated that it was dif- 
ficult to designate the Honor Agency and 
Honor Unit Managers, but taking all the 
factors of the year’s work into consid- 
eration, the following had been awarded 
this distinction: 

The agency of A. B. Peacock of 
Brooklyn, won the designation of Honor 
Agency for all round meritorious work. 

From ninety-five units in the Greater 
New York Department the following As- 
sistant Agency Managers and Unit Man- 
ager were selected as leaders of honor 
organizations on the strength of their 





W. J. Dunsmore Agency 


fine records: M. W. Bleetstein of the 
A. Bleetstein Agency; L. H. Meeker of 
the A. B. Johnson Agency; M. J. R. 
Morris of the K. Weiller Agency; F. P. 
Rab of the I. A. Lewis Agency; A. Stein- 
itz of the Fred Fern Agency. 

Fifteen thousand Personalized Letters 
were mailed from Bermuda by delegates 
to prospects and policyholders back 
home in the states, and calls will be 
made onthe recipients during the next 
week or two. 

In the opinion of every delegate and 
guest the conference was inspiring from 
start to finish, and many of the old tim- 
ers who have attended Equitable con- 
ventions for quarter of a century or more 
expressed the opinion that they had re- 





F. H. Devitt Agency 


ceived more benefit from this gathering 
than from any single meeting during 
their long association with the Society. 


Special Club Room Awards 


Early in the qualification year the New 
York agencies were informed that three 
de luxe conference rooms on the Aqu!- 
tania would be assigned during the cruise 
to three leading agencies on the basis of 
number of delegates qualified. With a 
total of thirty-three qualified delegates 
the Martin T. Ford Agency led the en- 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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Berkshire Changes In 
Boston and Brooklyn 


NEW AGENCY APPOINTMENTS 





Walter H. Boireau to Take Over Boston 
Office; Harry W. Storck Trans- 
ferred to Brooklyn 
Two important agency appointments 
have been made by the Berkshire Life— 
that of Walter H. Boireau as general 
agent in Boston and Harry W. Storck 
in the same capacity in Brooklyn. Mr. 
Storck, who has for the past three years 
been general agent in Boston for the 
company, will succeed Frederick A. Mor- 
rison in Brooklyn, he having expressed 
a desire to retire as general agent. Both 
appointments are effective November 1. 

During the past five years Mr. Boireau 
has been associated with the Wrenn 
Agency of the State Mutual at Chicago. 
He is a native of Cambridge, Mass., 
and has had a successful career in the 
business. He joined the Aetna Life fol- 
lowing graduation from the Harvard 
School of Business Administration in 
1923 as an agent in Boston and shortly 
afterward was made agency supervisor. 
Later he joined the Phoenix Mutual in 
Boston and then was called to that com- 
pany’s home office as agency assistant. 

Mr. Boireau served as a First Lieu- 
tenant in the A. E. F. during the war 
and prior to that was for ten years with 
Swift & Co. He lives in Arlington 
Heights, Ill, where he is president of 
the Lions Club, chairman of the Citi- 
zens’ Committee, and active in insurance 
organizations, 

Mr. Storck was located in Brooklyn 
before taking over the Boston agency 
three years ago for the Berkshire. He 
has had many years of insurance expe- 
rience in the metropolitan area and has 
many connections in the territory. Fred- 
erick A. Morrison, whom he succeeds, 
will continue to look after his personal 
business through the Brooklyn agency. 





ADOPTS METROPOLITAN PLAN 





Pacific Lighting Corp., Substitutes In- 
surance Company’s Group Proposition 
for Individually Operated Plans 

More than 6,000 employes of the Pa- 
cific Lighting Corp., and five associated 
companies will be protected through a 
group life insurance and pension con- 
tract which has been placed with the 
Metropolitan Life. This contract will 
take the place of several individually op- 
erated plans. The insurance aggregates 
more than $12,000,000, while the amounts 
to be eventually distributed in annuities 
and similar benefits are virtually unlim- 
ited. 

The entire cost of the life insurance 
and liability provisions incorporated will 
be borne by the companies themselves, 
while the employes by monthly savings 
will build up their retirement incomes, 
which will be supplemented at the time 
of retirement by contributions from a 
fund to be established by the companies. 
Men may retire at sixty-five years of 
age and women at sixty. 





SUPPORT RAILROAD STUDY PLAN 





Twelve Life Companies Are Among 
Group Which Urged Formation 
Of Coolidge Committee 


Many insurance companies supported 
the move which resulted this week in 
the appointment of a non-partisan com- 
mittee, headed by Calvin Coolidge, to 
study the railroad situation and present 
for public approval recommendations as 
to what steps are desirable to improve 
the position of the railroads. . 

Among the signers of the letter of in- 
vitation which went to Mr. Coolidge and 
the other committee members were the 
fllowing life companies: Metropolitan 
Life, Equitable Society, New York Life, 
Mutual Life of New York, Home Life 
of New York, Prudential, Mutual Bene- 
fit, Connecticut Mutual, Phoenix Mutual, 
Connecticut General, Aetna Life and the 
John Hancock. 
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for Aoubters 


The next time a Prospect insists 
that he will “live for years,’’ tell 
him this: 





During the first six months of 1932, The 
Prudential paid $4,604,192 in 10,463 
claims on policies that were in force less 
than a year. 


And the probability is that every one of the 
insured expected to “live for years.” 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Epwarp D. DuFrie.p, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 

















Offer Important Reports 
At Life Office Meet 


ALL OFFICERS ARE REELECTED 
‘ 
Educational Program Explained: En- 
lightening Facts on Salaries, Policy 
Loans and Operating Costs 








Significant facts about home office 
salaries, the relation of policy loans to 
persistency of business, and, operating 
costs helped arouse plenty of interest at 
the convention of the Life Office Man- 
agement Association, held at the Benja- 
min Franklin Hotel in Philadelphia this 
week. The complete program of the 
conyntion is given elsewhere in this 
issue. 

A feature of the meeting was the re- 
election of all the association’s officers 
for the coming year. They include: 
President, Leonard C. Ashton,  vice- 
president and secretary, Provident Mu- 
tual; vice-president, George W. Skilton, 
comptroller, Connecticut General; secre- 
tary, Frank L. Rowland, secretary, Lin- 
coln National, and treasurer, R. Wells 
Leib, Franklin Life. 

James B. Slimmon, vice-president, 
Aetna Life, and Charles Honmeyer, vice- 
president, Union Central, were elected 
directors for a three year term. They 
succeed Willard D. Holt, assistant secre- 
tary, Provident Mutual, and J. H. Do- 
melle, secretary, Canada Life. 


Course for Employes 


The report on the association’s new 
educational courses to be given home 
office employes offered by the committee 
headed by H. N. Hamilton, director con- 
servation, Union Central, drew consider- 
able interest. The aim is to make for 
more rounded employes and to create a 
“standard which will be recognized in 
the life insurance home office world as a 
symbol of knowledge, experience and po- 
tential ability.” 

The plan was designed to make avail- 
able a course which will (1} improve the 
opportunity for advancement of the em- 
ploye, (2) create in the employe a poten- 
tial value which will be available as the 
company’s business expands, (3) give 
the employe a knowledge of the eco- 
nomic function of his company, and make 
him understand the necessity for the 
high ethical standards of his work, and 
(4) give the employe breadth of outlook 
through increased knowledge. The 
course, which will be open to both male 
and female employes, will be divided into 
three sections—principles of life insur- 
ance, advanced life insurance and a 
graduate course which will make the 
student a specialist in a particular field. 


Salary Cuts Inadvisable 


The report of the association’s salary 
survey committee, headed by Charles M. 
Taylor, assistant secretary, Provident 
Mutual, brought out that life insurance 
home office employes are paid less than 
similar workers in other lines of industry 
and that life companies did not need to 
institute salary cuts as the employes are 
already paid below the standard scale. 
This report came after a two-year study 
made by the association committee. 

Dr. Harlow S. Peron, managing direc- 
tor, the Taylor Society, in his address 
before the convention, declared that it 
was industrial suicide for firms to cut 
wages where no cut was absolutely nec- 
essary. He pointed out that 85% of the 
purchases of various commodities were 
made by men earning less than $5,000 a 
year and asserted that prosperity could 
not be brought back if wages were sliced. 


Loans and Lapses 


Another important report presented at 
the convention was that on persistency 
of policies with loans by M. Clark Ter- 
rill, vice-president, Pheonix Mutual. 
While the report showed that the rate 
of lapse under policies with loans was 
greater than that experienced by all poli- 
cies, the difference was far less than has 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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N.Y.U. Course Has Made 
Fine Ten Year Record 


PRACTICABILITY IS PROVEN 





New Term Opens Tuesday; Managers 
Pledge Support to Director Bragg 
at Luncheon 





The eleventh year of the Life Insur- 
ance Training Course of New York Uni- 
versity of which James Elton Bragg is 
director, will officially open next Tues- 
day. Mr. Bragg will have the assistance 
of the same able group of instructors 
who aided him last year: Leon Gilbert 
Simon, widely known million dollar pro- 


JAMES ELTON BRAGG 


ducer; Denis B. Maduro, counsel, Life 
Underwriters’ Association of New York 
City, and Professor N. L. Hoopingarner 
of the university. 

In the ten years which the course has 
been in existence, 1,646 agents, general 
agents, managers, supervisors and com- 
pany officers and employes have attend- 
ed. These persons produced during the 
first ten weeks of their respective train- 
ing periods a total of $75,392,224 new ap- 
plied-for business, an average production 
per agent per week of $4,580. Of the 
1,646 students, one-third were outright 
beginners; one-third had sold life insur- 
ance less than two years, and one-third 
had sold life insurance more than two 
years. 

Has Been Highly Endorsed 


This record well indicates that the 
course has been a success. Some of the 
best known and most successful life man- 
agers and agents of New York City have 
taken it and encouraged their associates 
to do so. In addition, many students 
have come from other parts of the coun- 
try. The course covers a period of eleven 
weeks and is offered three times each 
year. Classes are held on Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays and Thursdays from 1:15 to 
6:00, thereby releasing four half days 
and two full days each week for field 
practice. 

Plans for the coming year were an- 
nounced at a luncheon meeting of the 
educational committee of the Life Mana- 
gers’ Association of the city held last 
week at the Bankers’ Club. William J. 
Dunsmore, chairman of the committee, 
presided, and among those who spoke 
were Edward J. Sisley, Travelers, who 
has taken an active interest in the course 
since it was originated; Ralph G. Eng- 
elsman, Penn Mutual general agent, a 
former director of the course; Walter 
E. Barton, president, Life Underwriters 
Association, and Mr. Bragg. 

Recording Machines Used 

Mr. Bragg emphasized the fact that 
the course is constantly being improved 
on in order to give students all advan- 
tages possible. A series of personality 
tests are now given so as to help stu- 
dents determine their weak points and 
improve on them. Realizing that the 





ADOPTS FIVE-DAY WEEK 





Metropolitan Life Extends Summer 
Schedule in Harmony With Move- 
ment; Not Permanent Step 


The Metropolitan Life has adopted the 
five day week until further notice, thus 
extending indefinitely the summer sched- 
ule for the employes in the home office. 
President Frederick H. Ecker, in mak- 
ing the announcement, says that no re- 
duction in wages is being made and the 
adoption of the five day week did not 
mean that the company’was putting its 
staff on a shorter time permanently, but 
was acting in harmony with the objec- 
tives of the Share-the-Work Movement 
urged by President Hoover. 





FORT TALK TO BE BROADCAST 


The address of Franklin W. Fort, 
chairman of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board and widely known insurance 
man, which is to be given at the din- 
ner-meeting of the Life Underwriters 
Association of New York on the eve- 
ning of October 13, will be broadcast 
from station WOR. Mr. Fort is ex- 
pected to tell of the progress being made 
by the board. 





voice is an important factor in selling, 
a recording machine has been secured, 
which should not only make for voice- 
improvement but prove an asset in other 
ways. Agents can give their sales talks, 
hear them recorded and immediately spot 
their weak points. The machine will also 
be valuable for demonstration purposes. 
Outstanding salesmen will be asked to 
make records of their best sales talks 
for the benefit of students taking the 
course, 

_The Chartered Life Underwriter re- 
view course which was given at New 
York University last year will be re- 
peated, classes starting in November. 
Mr. Bragg announced that last year’s 
course brought fine results, that twenty- 
three out of twenty-six possible candi- 
dates passed their final examinations for 
the C. L. U. designation. 











A Great War! 
A Great Pestilence! 
A Great Depression! 


@ /n prosperity, life insur- 
ance is valuable; in 
adversity it is indispens- 
able. The protection of 
home, the security of 
business, the comfort of 
old age, depend first on 
adequate life insurance. 














Y LIFE INSURANCE 
with 
NON-CANCELLABLE 
WEEKLY ACCIDENT DISABILITY 


TRIPLE INDEMNIT 


ONE CONTRACT FOR ONE PREMIUM 


General Agency Contracts available at Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Toledo, Ohio; Erie, Penna.; Harrisburg, Penna.; Philadelphia, 
Penna.; and the State of Delaware. 


Inquire 


United Life and Accident Insurance Company 
United Life Building 
Concord, New Hampshire 








SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


Head Office: MONTREAL 


FRANK E. HALL VICE-PRESIDENT 





Promoted by Life Insurance Co. of Va.; 
H. E. Henley and John A. Coke, Jr., 
Made G al C ] 

Frank E. Hall has been made vice- 
president of the Life Insurance Co. of 
Virginia. For a number of years he has 
been in charge of the Ordinary agencies 
of the company, and with one exception, 
is the oldest official of the company, 


having been with it forty-six years. He 
began as an Industrial agent. 

Robert E. Henley and John A. Coke, 
Jr., have been made general counsel of 
the company. 








{All within twenty years. 
Could there be a more gruel- 
ling test? 

{Yet life insurance stands in- 
vincible. During that whole 
period it paid every obligation 
promptly and fully—as it has 
always done. 

The Sun Life Assurance Com- 
pany of Canada itself paid to 
policyholders and beneficiaries 
in cash during these periods— 


The War (1914-1918) 

The "Flu (1919) 

The Depression (1930-1931) 
—over $226,000,000. It has 
paid to its policyholders and 


beneficiaries since formation 
nearly $600,000,000. 





Agencies Showing More 
Care in Selecting Men 


SET UP HIGHER REQUIREMENTS 





William H. Beers Agency Interviews 100 
to Find Five; Come From Di- 
versified Fields 





Life agencies can afford to be choosy 
these days in selecting new material. 
They are aware that thousands of men 
and women are unemployed and anxious 
to make a good contact and consequently 
have made their requirements stiffer. 

The heads of one of the newer New 
York agencies, the William H. Beers or- 
ganization of the New England Mutual, 
located in the Empire State Building, re- 
cently interviewed 100 men in order to 
find five who they thought had the right 
qualifications and would fit in with the 
present line-up. 

The five selected came from various 
fields of endeavor; two had been engi- 
neers, one an attorney, another in the 
produce business, and the fifth in a 
building materials business. They are 
all college trained and range in age from 
thirty-one to forty-six years. Most life 
agencies go out for young men in their 
twenties, shortly out of college, but the 
Beers agency prefers having men who 
have had considerable business experi- 
ence and who are more mature. 


Consider Maturity Important 

Maturity is one of the six points on 
which applicants for a job are rated. The 
others are success in previous occupation, 
trained mind, contacts, financial ability 
and home situation. Estimated qualities 
such as industry, initiative, integrity are 
omitted, for Mr. Beers thinks that if a 
man has had an experience which estab- 
lished right qualifications he also pos- 
sesses the right qualities. 

C. Preston Dawson, production man- 
ager of the Beers agency, is in charge 
of training the new men. Classes are 
held every afternoon from two to five 
and on Saturday mornings from nine to 
twelve for a period of three weeks. The 
men are urged to use their mornings in 
actual work in the field and the evenings 
for studying. The agency heads see a 
real advantage in the combination of 
study and field activity based on that 
study. 





MANY APP-A-WEEK RECORDS 

The latest gold star honor roll of the 
Missouri State Life reveals that twenty- 
nine agents of the company have each 
paid for at least one policy every week 
for 264 or more weeks. 
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THE CHILD WAS RIGHT! 


Her father was a life insurance agent. He had just said 
to his wife: “I would like to buy a new car but I haven’t the 
money.” Whereupon, his little daughter exclaimed: “Daddy, 
if you want a new car why don’t you sell some more life 


insurance—then you can buy one.” 


The child was right! 


If we are to have the comforts, the luxuries and the 
other things that make life worth while, we must pay the 


price in the necessary effort to obtain them. 


one 


General Agent. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
CHASE NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, 

20 PINE STREET. 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Interesting Program 

At Life Office Meet 
9TH MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE 
Three Philadelphia Life Company Presi- 


dents Address Convention; Conser- 
vation Report Draws Interest 








The ninth annual conference of the 
Life Office Management Association was 
held Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday 
of this week at the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel, Philadelphia, with a large crowd 
in attendance. A number of important 
reports were given, these drawing con- 
siderable interest and discussion. 

The conventioners were welcomed 
Monday morning by William A. Law, 
president, Penn Mutual Life, following 
which an address was given by the presi- 
dent of the association, Leonard C. Ash- 
ton, vice-president and secretary, Provi- 
dent Mutual. His subject was “The As- 
sociation’s Activities and the General 
Business Situation.” Dr. Harlow S. Per- 
son, managing director, the Taylor So- 
ciety, was the next speaker, and the first 
session closed with the presentation of 
the report on “Persistency of Policies 
with Loans,” by M. Clark Terrill, second 
vice-president, chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

Two other important reports were pre- 
sented Monday afternoon. That on “Re- 
cent Developments in Office Machinery 
and Equipment,” was given by R. A. 
Taylor, assistant chief accountant, Sun 
Life, as chairman of that committee, and 
the other, on “Analysis of Operating 
Costs,” by W. D. Holt, assistant secre- 
tary, Provident Mutual, committee chair- 
man. Another afternoon speaker was 
Walter D. Fuller, vice-president and 
secretary, Curtis Publishing Co. Dis- 
cussional conferences followed the main 
session. 

New Educationa! Program 

The presentation of the association’s 
new educational program for home of- 
fice employes was a main feature of the 
Tuesday morning session. The chairman 
of this committee was H. N. Hamilton, 
director Conservation Bureau, Union 
Central. A report of the association’s 
salary survey was also given at this ses- 
sion by the chairman, Charles M. Tay- 
lor, assistant secretary, Provident Mu- 
tual. An outside speaker at this session 
was Dr. C. C. Balderston, professor of 
Industry, University of Pennsylvania. 

Wednesday morning was chiefly given 
over to the presentation of three other 
committee reports, “Investment Depart- 
ment Routine and Procedure,” “Purchas- 
ing Department Methods and Opera- 
tions,” and “General Insurance and 
Surety Bonds.” The chairmen of these 
committees were: H. W. Foskett, as- 
sistant treasurer, Equitable Life of 
Iowa; George A. Drieu, assistant secre- 
tary, Connecticut General, and George 
W. Skilton, comptroller, Connecticut 
General. Discussional conferences fol- 
lowed. 

Dr. S. S. Huebner, insurance professor 
of the University of Pennsylvania, ad- 
dressed the association at luncheon 
Wednesday on “The Inherent Solvency 
of Legal Reserve Life Insurance.” 

Provident Plays Host 

The Provident Mutual played hosts to 
the conventioners at a luncheon on 
Tuesday in the Provident dining-room 
at the home office, after which they ad- 
journed to the company’s auditorium to 
hear brief talks by M. Albert Linton, 
president, Provident Mutual, and Wal- 
ter LeMar Talbot, president, Fidelity 
Mutual. 

Among the entertainment features of 
the convention were a banquet on Mon- 
day evening at the Benjamin Franklin, 
and golf and a visitation to home offices 
in Philadelphia on Tuesday afternoon. 
Special entertainment was arranged for 
wives of the delegates. 

_F. L. Rowland, secretary, Lincoln Na- 
tional, was chairman of the program 
committee for the convention, and Leon- 
ard C. Ashton, of the committee on ar- 
rangements. Representatives of member 
companies located in Philadelphia served 
as the reception committee. 


Executives Must Follow 
Conditions, Says Ashton 


THEY PROGRESSIVELY CHANGE 








Life Office Management President Re- 
views Association Activities; Educa- 
tional Program Being Sponsored 





The importance of life executives rec- 
ognizing and adapting themselves to 
progressively changing conditions was 
emphasized by Leonard C. Ashton, vice- 
president and secretary of the Provident 
Mutual Life and president of the Life 
Office Management Association, in his 
address which opened the association 
meeting at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia, on Monday. Mr. Ashton’s 
remarks were mostly confined to a brief 
review of the general business situation 
and of the association’s activities. 

In discussing the work of the associa- 
tion Mr. Ashton said: 

Since the Association was organized 
in 1924, various reports and investiga- 
tions have been made which have been 
of very direct benefit to the member 
companies in handling the work at the 
home office. They cover a broad field, 
but they are by no means all-inclusive. 
One need go no further than to look at 
the program for this convention to real- 
ize that there are other important sub- 
jects to be considered. Furthermore, 
steadily improving equipments and new 
and better methods of handling the 
work, as a result of continually chang- 


ing conditions, make it necessary to re- 
consider every so often questions which 
have previously been taken up. It is, in 
fact, a never-ending process, or should 
be, if we wish to hold our place in the 
march of progress. 

Reference has been made to the con- 





for our fieldmen. 





MORE AMMUNITION 
The Philadelphia Life Adjustment Policy 
has been built to fit present day conditions. 
It is a 1932 model— 
More Protection—Low Cost— 
Flexible—Permanent. 
General Agents wanted in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Michigan. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
111 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


















INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


sideration being given everywhere to the 


question of operating costs. One of our 

committees has been studying this sub- 

ject for the past two years and has 

brought to light some very interesting 

and valuable information regarding the 

operations of different companies. 
Salary Investigation 


Another very timely investigation 
which has just been completed deals with 
clerical salaries. This, too, is a part of 
our convention program. It deals with 
a subject that is very much to the fore- 
front now in all lines of business, and 
the study has been made so thoroughly, 
and presented so intelligently, that every 


THE FORMULA 
of SUCCESS 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, everyday 
language. The facts can be simply stated. People need to 
be told about life insurance by one who knows life insurance 

and its adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and courage 
who will work systematically and plainly state the facts of life 
insurance service will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK, with its long history of 
increasing success, offers opportunity. It writes Annuities and 


all standard forms of life insurance. Double Indemnity Benefits. 
It has many practices to broaden and expedite service for Field 
Representatives and for Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field work as 
a career of broad service and personal achievement are invited 


to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 


New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
Vice-President 


and 
Manager of Agencies 





THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Policies Are Issued from Birth to Sixty-Five Years Next 
Birthday 


A comparative statement of the Company’s progress during the last ten 
years shows a remarkable achievement. 
by 141.9%; the admitted assets have shown a gain of 492.2%. 
reserves for the protection of policyholders have expanded by 545.6%; and the 
insurance in force has increased by 152.6%. 

OVER ONE HUNDRED AND FOUR MILLIONS IN FORCE 


A Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 


The premium income has increased 
The policy 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 





company can find in it much useful in- 
formation. We now have an opportu- 
nity for an accurate comparison of our 
own salary standard with standards of 
other companies similarly situated. 


If we still believe, as I am sure we do, 
in the development of individual initia- 
tive and the granting of an opportunity 
to each one to improve his capacities as 
much as possible, we will take an active 
part in support of the educational pro- 
gram which the Association is bringing 
forward at this convention. It has been 
a fact, recognized for some time, that 
there are many ambitions and capable 
young persons in our home offices who 
are not fitted for, or not particularly in- 
terested in, the strictly technical phases 
of the business. Nevertheless, they have 
inherent abilities which would enable 
them to advance to very responsible po- 
sitions if they could get the necessary 
background. Some have gotten the back- 
ground in spite of the difficulties which 
have existed, but more would be able to 
do so, and many could make substantial 
progress toward their goal, if there were 
some readily accessible way in which 
they could systematically and intelligent- 
ly fit themselves for more advanced 
work. It is for the purpose of meeting 
this need that the Association is spon- 
soring what we believe to be a thorough- 
ly practical and worth-while educational 
program. 


A Readjustment Period 


As a belated aftermath of the World 
War, we are going through one of the 
most serious readjustments on record, 
and while there are some genuinely en- 
couraging indications that the turn to- 
ward better times may have come—at 
least in this country and one or two 
others—we are still a long way from 
those conditions we consider normal. 
Granted that the financial situation is 
greatly improved, and commodity prices 
are becoming more stable, resulting in a 
much better frame of mind on the part 
of the public, still, the wide-spread un- 
employment and greatly diminished pur- 
chasing power of a large number of our 
people, coupled with the heavy burden of 
debt many are carrying, will make the 
return to prosperity a gradual process 

Is it any wonder, then, that business 
organizations everywhere, and govern- 
ments, too, both national and _ local, 
should be giving the closest attention to 
their costs of operation and the quality 
of service rendered? Not only are these 
problems confronting us now in a very 
concrete and insistent manner, but it 
seems very likely that they will contin 1¢ 
to face us with almost equal intensity 
for some time to come, in view of tie 
keen competition which apparently lies 
ahead in practically all lines of business. 
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On September Twenty-eighth, with the opening of offices 
at 120 Broadway under the management of Mr. Max J. Hancel, 
the Continental American Life Insurance Company formally enters 
the state of New York. This achievement is ringing evidence of 
the Continental American's financial strength and the high char- 
acter of its management. 
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Travelers’ Men Honor 
Raymond N. Haines 


28 YEARS WITH COMPANY 





Large Crowd of Home Office Executives 
and New York Agents Attend 
Anniversary Party 





Ten members of the home office staff 
of the Travelers journeyed out to the 
Innis Arden Country Club, Old Green- 
wich, Conn., Wednesday of last week to 
help pay tribute-to Raymond M. Haines, 
manager of the company’s office at 55 
John Street, New York City, who has 
completed a quarter of century of active 





“RAY” HAINES 


service with the company. Also in at- 
tendance were about 100 members of Mr. 
Haines’ agency organization. 

Many nice things were said about the 
honored guest at a dinner which was 
held at the club in the evening following 
golf and other sports, enjoyed in the 
afternoon. Among those who attested to 
the respect with which he is held were 
three vice-presidents of the Travelers— 
Bertrand A. Page, H. H. Armstrong and 
Benedict D. Flynn—as well as J. O. 
Hoover, superintendent of agencies; 
John McGinley, general manager, Casu- 
alty lines, in New York, and W. M. 
Moran, chief counsel for the company in 
New York. 

Speakers for the agency were W. J. 
Murray, who acted as toastmaster, and 
H. V. Leonard, who presented Mr. 
Haines with a suitably engraved refresh- 
ment set on behalf of the 55 John Street 
organization. 

Career of Haines 


“Ray” Haines entered the service of 
the Travelers September 23, 1907, as a 
clerk at the home office. In January, 
1908, he was appointed cashier at Al- 
bany; September, 1911, cashier at St. 
Louis; September, 1913, special agent at 
St. Louis, followed by his promotion to 
manager of the Denver office in Febru- 
ary, 1914. Mr. Haines next went to Des 
Moines, Iowa, in December, 1918, and 
this was followed by his return to St. 
Louis three years later. His next move 
was to Cleveland, where he stayed until 
February, 1927, when he took charge of 
the New York City office. 

Anniversary Campaign 

It was announced at the dinner by 
members of the committee which had ar- 
ranged the affair, of which Edward J. 
Sisley was chairman, that the most fit- 
ting manner in which the agents could 
properly honor Mr. Haines would be for 
them to participate in the Haines Twen- 
ty-fifth Anniversary Campaign for new 
Life, Accident, Group and Annuity pro- 
duction. During the period September 
23 to October 21 (twenty-five working 
days), weekly prizes will be awarded. 

In addition there will be four grand 
prizes, the results to be determined on 


C. T. CRAVENS SUCCEEDS FATHER 


Named General Agent in Louisville for 
National Life of Vermont; C. A. 
Cravens Retiring 

Charles Turner Cravens has been ap- 
pointed general agent at Louisville, Ky., 
for the National Life of Vermont. He 
succeeds his father, Charles A. Cravens, 
whose serious illness makes it necessary 
for him to give up a responsible manage- 
ment position. He retires after nineteen 
years of service with the company. 

The new general agentvis a graduate of 
the Wharton School of the Universiy of 
Pennsylvania, where he majored in life 
insurance. He holds the Chartered Life 
Underwriter designation. In 1929 he was 
a partner with his father in the Louis- 
ville general agency, but in 1931 he left 
the National Life to become general 
agent for the Equitable of Iowa in Mem- 
phis, where he made an excellent record. 








BOSTON U. LIFE COURSES 


Two life insurance training courses 
were opened last week at Boston Uni- 
versity. They are under the direction of 
Clyde J. Crobaugh, formerly supervisor 
of educational extension, Aetna Life. One 
covers the principles and practices of life 
insurance, while the other has to do with 
advanced life insurance. Sufficient in- 
formation is given to help students pass 
the life insurance phases of the Char- 
tered Life Underwriter examinations, and 
considerable data on the economic and 
sociological phases of the examinations. 





a paid-for basis on Saturday, November 
26. These prizes will be given to the 
writer of the largest volume of life busi- 
ness, of the largest number of life appli- 
cations, of the largest volume of accident 
premiums, and the largest number of ac- 
cident applications. 





WITH PHOENIX 30 YEARS 


George L. McDonald, manager of the 
Louisville agency of the Phoenix Mu- 
tual, recently completed thirty years of 
service with the company. 








AGE ano STABILITY 


are outstanding qualifications of 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 


Incorporated 1848 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


PORTLAND, MAINE 





Farm Loans 


(Continued from Page 1) 
loan volume in Iowa is large. So in- 
sistent was the propaganda there to bring 
about something in the nature of a mora- 
torium or “forgiveness” of mortgage debt 
owed by Iowa farmers to the insurance 
companies that Insurance Commissioner 
E. W. Clark came East recently and visit- 
ed several of the insurance company of- 
fices to make a personal inquiry as to the 
practice of companies in handling fore- 
closed farm mortgages. Among those he 
conferred with were President Frederick 
H. Ecker of the Metropolitan and Presi- 
dent Edward D. Duffield of the Pruden- 
tial. Commissioner Clark was given every 
facility for inspecting the records at the 
company offices and it is understood that 


he returned to Iowa well satisfied that 
the insurance companies were handling 
the situation with every consideration for 
the interests of the farmer-borrower and 
that foreclosures were being made only 
where there was no alternative. 


Each Case Handled on Merits 


President Ecker of the Metropolitan 
Life explained to The Eastern Under- 
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writer that it is the policy of the company 
to handle each delinquent farm loan on 
its merits. The Metropolitan has not 
foreclosed against any farmer who is do- 
ing his best and has a reasonable chance 
of working out his situation. It is the 
policy to handle delinquent farm loans 
with as much elasticity in the borrowers’ 
favor as is permitted under the strict 
supervision of the State Insurance De- 
partment and under the laws governing 
company investments. 

Both President Ecker and President 
Duffield wrote Commissioner Clark set- 
ting forth the practice of these compa- 
nies in handling delinquent farm mort- 
gages. On this subject Mr. Ecker said in 
part: 

“Our policy with delinquent borrowers 
has been one of consideration and leni- 
ency. We have proceeded on the theory 
that it is impossible to establish definite 
and fixed rules that apply in all delin- 
quent loans. We have, therefore, requir- 
ed that our local representatives maintain 
an adequate corps of well-trained field 
men for the purpose of making personal 
investigation of all delinquencies, with a 
view to affording friendly cooperation in 
all meritorious cases. 

“It is a rule of our Farm Loan Divi- 
sion that, if a delinquency upon a loan is 
not paid within a reasonable time, a field 
man be required to call upon the bor- 
rower and discuss with him fully his cir- 
cumstances before arriving at any con- 
clusion as to how that delinquent loan 
should be handled. Our representatives 
are instructed to use every reasonable 
means to work out a loan without fore- 
closure and to recommend foreclosure 
only as a last resort, when all other pos- 
sibilities of saving the farm for the owner 
have been exhausted. If a borrower is 
unable to pay, a field report is made to 
our Home Office, and the final decision 
is then made on the facts presented, with 
the recommendation of our representa- 
tive before us. If the investigation shows 
that the individual borrower’s case is a 
hopeless one, we are left with no alter- 
native other than to foreclose our mort- 
gage. We do not believe it good judg- 
ment to foreclose against a farmer who 
is doing his best and has a reasonaile 
chance of working out his situation. \Ve 
believe our policy is entirely fair to the 
borrowers who desire to keep their farms, 
and sound from the standpoint of the 
protection of our policyholders. \\e 
rarely foreclose a mortgage wherein ‘he 
only indebtedness the borrower owes 1S 
the first mortgage upon his farm. \\e 
have, however, found it increasingly di!- 
ficult during the past eighteen months to 
obtain the cooperation of the holders ot 
second mortgages and other indebted- 
ness. 
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THE EQUITABLE 


FAIR — JUST 
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SECURITY — PEACE OF MIND 
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THE EQUITABLE 


Founded on the principle of equality, it has ever been the aim and the practice of The 
Equitable to transact its business with policyholders and their beneficiaries justly and fairly, and 
with a view always to serving the best interests of its members. It is an institution Equitable in prac- 
tice as well as in name. 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


Life assurance is a service far broader in scope than mere provision against the economic 
loss occasioned by death. It means security and peace of mind. Equitable policies are primarily for 
the living. Either the insured (or his dependents) will sooner or later benefit financially from any 
Equitable contracts which he maintains. Largely, Equitable life insurance is provided not because of 
the possibility that someone will die, but because of the assurance that someone will live. 


SOCIETY 





The Equitable is a purely mutual company. It is a great cooperative institution, altruistic 
in purpose, beneficent in its objectives, and conducted solely in the interests of its policyholders 
and their beneficiaries. Equitable policyholders are the sole owners of the resources of the Society. 


OF THE U.S. 


The Equitable is a national not a local institution. It has branch offices in the principal cities, 
and representatives in practically every section. Likewise, its investments are broadly distributed and 
are limited to the most conservative types. Every state (including your own) from which premium 
income is derived shares in the advantages of the Equitable’s carefully diversified investment program. 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thomas I. Parkinson, President 393 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 





Book Increase His Income and General Effictency 


C. D. Vawter of 


Five the Acacia Mutual in 
Simple Indianapolis averages 
Rules three applications a 


week, although he 

has only been in the business for seven 
months, by following these five rules: 

Announce purpose frankly. 

Don’t argue—persuade. 

Make prospect smile. 

Attempt to close early. 

Leave on friendly terms. 


* *” a 
How much insur- 
How ance? One _ agent 
One Agent says each of his pol- 
Works icyholders believes he 


has worked out him- 
self an answer to that question, says the 
Northwestern National News, adding— 
and so he has, with the inobtrusive aid 
of the underwriter. 

A typical case this agent cited was a 
man with an income of $3,000, three chil- 
dren, youngest 9, a $3,500 mortgage on 
the home. Mortgage money and clean 
up was first provided with a $5,000 con- 
vertible term policy. Then from the 
$250 monthly income, the personal ex- 
penses and share of the father were de- 
ducted, as were interest on the mort- 
gage, insurance premiums and several 
other items which the family would avoid 
if he were gone. $100 a month was com- 
puted as the continuation income. The 
idea of old age retirement was consid- 
ered and finally a $10,000 endowment at 
65 was purchased. A settlement clause 
was arranged paying $100 a month, in 
case of his death, for more than nine 
years (when the youngest child would be 
at least 18). Conversion of term insur- 
ance would extend the period. $15,000 
at age 65 would provide a comfortable 
income. 

A simple plan like this may fit others 
similarly situated—who may “work it out 
for themselves!” 

* * * 


The selling of life 


Like insurance is some- 
Selling what like the selling 
Umbrellas of umbrellas on sun- 


ny days, says Mutual 
Life “Points.” Between life insurance 
and umbrellas there is both a likeness 
and a difference. You want to convince 
people that rainy days may come at any 
time and catch them without desirable 
protection. 

You can buy an umbrella any day you 
may find them for sale—if you have the 
price; but you must secure life insurance 
in sunny days of vigor and health, be- 
cause when “rainy days” come in broken 
health you can’t secure it at any price. 
If the rain comes down, writing in a lit- 
eral sense, you may be able to stay under 
cover; and, even if you have to go into 
the open without an umbrella, a simple 
drenching will do little harm—probably 
none. You may never get caught in the 
rain. 

There comes a time to all of us, 
though, when there'll be a break in our 
good weather—a break that means in- 
capacity or taps. It’s sure to come— 
certain. We don’t know when. Of 


course—as far as we can tell—the “rain” 
that means our passing doesn’t matter to 
us. Those of our dependents we might 
leave behind might get wet. If we want 
to have our loved ones “under cover,” 
whether we’re here or away, we need 
life insurance; and we must secure it in 
our sunny days. 

Can umbrellas be sold in sunny weath- 
er? Clever merchants say they can be. 
Can life insurance be sold in sunny 
weather? The answer is yes—a decided 
yes. There was estimated to be on De- 
cember 31, 1931, a total of about $125,- 
000,000,000 of life insurance protection 
outstanding in the United States. Every 
dollar of it was placed during “sunny 
days.” This fact is a tribute working 
both ways—to salesmen and to policy- 
holders. 


. + <a ; 
Although most 
In Regard agents today are 
to wisely avoiding much 
Death Talk talk of death in 


their sales presen- 
tations, said James Elton Bragg in a re- 
cent address, there is a danger that they 
may go the other extreme and neglect 
the subject altogether. Mr. Bragg feels 
that by tactfully referring to the death 
hazard agents have more of a chance of 
making prospects act immediately. They 
can say something like this in bringing 
up the question: 

“T want you to see, as a business man, 
Mr. Prospect, that there is an immediate 
peril for us all.” 

Portray death figures to show men 
that some are bound to die in the coming 
year and that there is always the pos- 
sibility of their being among the unfor- 
tunate ones. 


* * x 
It’s better to see 

Broaden five average men 
Your once each than to see 

Circle one average man five 

times, says Policy- 

sales of the Bankers’ National. If you 


see five different men you have a chance 
of writing five apps—if you see that one 
man five times, you have put in the same 
amount of time and effort and yet, the 
most you can get is one app. 

Spread around—get to see more peo- 
ple—move into new fields—broaden your 
circle of acquaintances by every possible 
means that you know of—make new 
friends among all classes, and in all bus- 
inesses. Don’t work continually with the 
same old shopworn Prospects. Why try 
to warm up china eggs? 

Get after that Prospect list now— 
throw away those names you have been 
nursing so long, and get some new blood 
into the list—You'll be surprised what a 
difference it will make ir your volume. 


COFFIN IN HARRISBURG 

Vincent B. Coffin, superintendent of 
agencies for the Connecticut Mutual, has 
been conducting a school for the com- 
pany’s agency at Harrisburg, Pa., this 
week. He has been assisted by Fred O. 
Lyter, assistant superintendent of agen- 
cies. Paul C. Snyder is manager of the 
agency. 
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plans to meet the new economic era. 


3. Organized sales talks. 


FRED H. RHODES, President 





TODAY —TOMORROW 


Recent developments point to a revival in business. ; ; 
Underwriters, in order to secure their share of production, must re-organize their working 


Berkshire men and women have at their command— : 
1. Complete home office and agency co-operation. 
2. Policy contracts designed to meet new demands. 


4. “Fund-O-Mentals”—a complete, up-to-date training course. 
With these “Sales Helps” Berkshire Associates are equipped to meet changing conditions. 
“ASK ANY BERKSHIRE AGENT” 
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WANT COMPANY INVESTIGATED 





Group of Mississippi Valley Life Stock- 
holders and Policyholders Object to 
Reinsurance Contracts 

A group of stockholders and policy- 
holders of the Mississippi Valley Life 
of Madison, IIl., now being liquidated by 
the Illinois Insurance Department, have 
formed a protective committee. At a 
meeting held last week in St. Louis this 
committee passed a resolution urging 
Circuit Attorney Franklin Miller of St. 
Louis to investigate the affairs of the 
company. 

The officers of the protective commit- 
tee are Mrs. Elizabeth Aszmann, Ches- 
ter, Ill, president; E. M. Rolwing, St. 
Louis, treasurer, and Dr. John J. 
Stephens, St. Louis, secretary. It was 
stated at the meeting that E. B. Rogers, 
a stockholder of the company, some time 
ago requested the Circuit Attorney to 
conduct an investigation but that this 
request had not been acted upon. 

The Mississippi Valley Life was placed 
in receivership in April of this year. 
When the receivers took charge there 
was approximately $22,000,000 of busi- 
ness on the books of the company and 
within a few days all of this business 
had been reinsured in other companies. 
It is understood that some of the stock- 
holders and policyholders have objected 
to the terms of the various reinsurance 
contracts. 





GOOD AUSTRIAN PHENIX YEAR 


The Phenix of Vienna held its forty- 
ninth annual meeting in Vienna recently, 
showing a favorable conddition despite 
unsettled economic and political factors. 
At the end of 1931 there were 795,707 
policies in force. New business was in 
excess of the preceding twelve months. 
The company owns realty in Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Germany, France, Bel- 
gium, Italy, Hungary, Poland, Rumania, 
Egypt and Bulgaria. The company has 
reinsurance arrangements with the Met- 
ropolitan Life, Prudential of London, 
Munich Reinsurance, Legal & General 
of London and Assurances Generales of 
Paris. 





BUFFALO GOLF 


Golfers of the Massachusetts Mutual 
team won the championship of the three 
man tournament held last week under 
the sponsorship of the Buffalo Life Un- 
derwriters Association. The team com- 
posed of John Cheney, C. J. Caspar, Jr., 
and L. G. Theabaud, won with a total 
score of 257, Cheney having an 80, Cas- 
par, &, and Theabacid, 93. The Massa- 
chusetts golfers won the tournament for 
the third time thereby gaining perma- 
nent control of a trophy offered by The 
Buffalo Times. Mr. Cheney’s round was 
ee nt made by any golfer of the large 

eld. 
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LAUNCHES NEW POLICIES 
Philadelphia Life Offers Line of Retire- 


ment Income Endowments; Dis- 
ability May Be Included 
A new line of retirement income en- 
dowment policies has been launched by 
the Philadelphia Life. Each of these 
combines a life income to the insured, 
to begin at age 55, 60, 65, or 70 as may 
be selected, with life insurance payable 
to beneficiary if death occurs before the 
retirement age. Disability and double 
indemnity benefits may be included. 
Illustration of Retirement Income En- 
dowment policy— 


Assume insured age 35 takes Retire- 
ment Income at age 65 policy. 

For a_ life income of $100.00 per 
month, beginning at age 65, the par- 
ticipating annual premium is....... 

The non-participating annual premium 





$397.60 
320.70 


receive $100.00 per month each and 
every month as long as he lives. The 
income is guaranteed for ten years 
certain, that is if he should not live 
to receive at least 120 monthly pay- 
ments of $100.00 each, the remaining 
payments will be paid to his bene- 
ficiary. 

If insured dies before age 65, the death 
benefit will be $10,000, or the cash 
surrender value of the policy, which- 
ever is greater. 

The cash value on this policy when 
the insured attains age 64 would be 
$12,230, which is the death benefit 
that would be paid if death occurred 
after age 64 and before the income 
began. 

In lieu of the monthly income the 
insured has three options that can be 
elected at age 65. (Policy anniver- 


He may elect a cash sum of......... $13,090.00 
6,210.00 
MT Untiidecaneeccetakneikwo bc ues 19,030.00 





OFFERS CASH AWARDS 

The Missouri State Life has an- 
nounced that members of the company’s 
Quarter Million Club for 1933 in addition 
to getting the trip to the Chicago 
World’s Fair at convention time will also 
receive a special cash award of $100, 
provided they are full-time members of 
the company’s field organization. 





BEERS AGENCY PARTY 
The first agency party of the William 
H. Beers Agency of the New England 
Mutual in New York City will be heid 
the evening of October 14 at the Adver- 
tising Club. The wives of the agency 
members have been invited. 
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“A Source of Comfort Through the Years”’ 


The Record of :a Small Policy 


The following letter from a Wisconsin clergyman illustrates strikingly how even 
a small life policy kept in force may be the chief or sole means to security and 


peace in the later years of life: 


**My mind goes back across the years, to an afternoon in North Dakota, 
when a representative of the New York Life came to my home and urged 
me to take out some Life Insurance. I believed in insurance but was too 
poor to make a start. I was so short of money that the agent had to lend 
me the money for my first premium. My only regret is that I did not let 
him make it three thousand instead of one, as he wanted to do. 


*It has been a source of comfort through the years, to have even so 
small an amount in a safe place. Now we are no longer young, and have 
decided to buy a little home. This means that we need the small savings 
the New York Life has been keeping for us these many years . . .” 


es ek KF KF KR 


This is a $1,000 20 Payment Life policy issued at age 35. Total pre- 
miums paid—$766.80. Present cash value, including dividend deposits, 
amounts to $1,146.21. Through all these years the beneficiary has been 
protected for $1,000. 


A life or endowment policy (but not term insurance) is an Insured Savings 


Plan with guaranteed values for Retirement. 
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Linton Sees Life Agents’ Work 


Doubly Constructive Today 


Tells How Life Insurance Premiums Find Their Way Into an 
Important Part of Economic Machine; Sees Chances 
Favorable for Recovery 


The message of the life underwriter to 
the people of this country is doubly con- 
structive under present conditions, Presi- 
dent M. Albert Linton of the Provident 
Mutual said in an address before the 
Cleveland sales congress last Saturday. 
After dealing at length with the econom- 
ic situation which he sees improving Mr. 
Linton had the following to say about 
life insurance: 

“Aside from general considerations is 
there anything in particular that we as 
life insurance men can do to help for- 
ward recovery? I believe there is. We 
can radiate the conviction that the ac- 
cumulation of life insurance reserves 
through the payment of premiums is a 
distinct help at the present stage in the 
economic cycle. We have already dis- 
cussed the need for an ample supply of 
long-term capital at reasonable rates. 
That is what the life insurance compa- 
nies provide. Their reserves are invested 
in constructive enterprise on a long-time 
basis. They lend large sums on mort- 
gages and they buy the bonds of public 
utilities and railroads. For some time 
their ability to invest in these fields has 
been greatly reduced by the demand for 
policy loans and cash surrender values. 

Need More Money to Invest 

“The time, however, is at hand when 
the companies should be in a position to 
invest more freely. The more money 
available in the field of long-term credits 
the easier will it be for industry to get 
the capital it needs for development and 
the sooner will recovery take place. The 
mere strengthening of the bond market 
will in itself help tremendously. 

“It is therefore clear that as life in- 
surance men we can render a real serv- 
ice by working for the payment of pre- 
miums on life insurance. These pre- 
miums find their way into an important 
part of the economic machine. Life in- 
surance offers outstanding security and 
a fair return upon the investment after 
providing its unique protection feature. 
The life underwriter can bring hoarded 
dollars back into productive channels. He 
can make it possible for small sums, that 
in the aggregate bulk large, to be put 
to work supplying the sinews of recov- 
ery. These considerations are a chal- 
lenge to him to proclaim his message 
boldly throughout his community.” 

Business Outlook More Favorable 

Mr. Linton emphasized the fact that 
the road to recovery from a business de- 
pression such as we have been through 
is an arduous one with dangerous pit- 
falls. However, he said, there is a rea- 
sonable chance that the corner was 
turned a few months ago and that the 
general trend from now on will be for- 
ward, 

“Many favorable signs are at hand,” 
the Provident president said. “The 
banking situation has been greatly 
strengthened in the last six months; 
bank loans are tending to increase; the 
dangerous foreign run on our gold re- 
serves has been halted and reversed; 
hoarding has been checked and money 
is coming back into circulation; replace- 
ment demand is making itself felt in 
several lines of industry; the post elec- 
tion period will offer a chance that help- 
ful international action may be taken; 
the government’s money for construction 
purposes is going to make itself felt; the 
increase in commodity prices, especially 
in the prices of farm products, is heart- 
ening; the increase in bond and stock 
prices has contributed to a more healthy 
atmosphere. 

“All of these factors have important 
reactions in the mental attitude of the 
people. The labor and the materials are 
at hand, and the wants of men and 


women are as great as ever before. 


Courage, confidence, and intelligence will 
find a way to get the machine function 
ing again.” ” 


The Railroad Problem 


With regard to the railroad problem 
the speaker said: 

“Here is a problem that has no solu- 
tion apart from general trade revival. 
The government is deeply interested be- 
cause of the substantial loans being 
made to the railroads by the R. F. C. 
The meeting of railroad obligations is so 
essential to the welfare of the financial 
institutions of the country that the gov- 
ernment can not afford to allow the great 
railway systems to collapse. They would 
probably be taken over first. In that 
event I can not imagine that serious loss 
would be permitted to overtake those 
who held securities representing sound 
investment in railroad property. 

“However, I am not pessimistic about 
the long future of our railroads. They 
are essential for the transportation of 
the commerce of the country. Without 
them we would be sunk. Over and over 
again it has been demonstrated that the 
vast bulk of the country’s freight could 
not be carried by truck. The capital in- 
vestment, operating costs, and highway 
congestion would prevent it. 

“In the immediate future trucks are 
going to be on the defensive as state 
legislatures make them bear a fair share 
of highway costs, and the railroads fur- 
ther extend their facilities to include 
supplementary bus service and door to 
door freight service. Even the mere 
psychological motive to get the big lum- 
bering truck off the highway and make 
motoring more pleasant is not to be dis- 
counted. Recent invention indicates the 
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possibility of developing a bus that can 
be run on the rails to a given destina- 
tion and then on the highways as any 
other bus. When capital is available 
great possibilities are at hand. I look 
for the relative position of the railroads 
to be much improved in the near future. 


“When the operating revenues of the 
railroads begin to pick up with expand- 
ing business, net income will be increased 
in still greater proportion. For exam- 
ple, suppose a railroad had had an op- 
erating revenue of $100 millions and op- 
erating expenses and taxes of $90 mil- 
lions. The net income would have been 
$10 millions. Now suppose operating 
revenue to drop 40% to $60 millions and 
operating economies to bring operating 
costs down to $57 millions. The net in- 
come would be $3 millions, a decrease of 
70%. If now operating revenues should 
increase 10% to $66 millions and operat- 
ing costs should go up to $60 millions, 
the new net would be $6 millions or a 
100% increase as the result of a 10% in- 
crease in operating revenues. We shall 
see this principle working as times im- 
prove. In the meantime let us not lose 
courage.” 





The Organized Approach — 


For Three Varied Situations 


By Asa D. McBride, 
Of M. R. Miller & Son Agency, Rochester, N. Y. 


These organized approaches for three 
situations were given by Asa D. McBride 
at the Penn Mutual convention at White 
Sulphur Springs recently. 

Single Woman, Clerical Worker, 
Age 22 

“Good morning, Miss Murray, my 
name is Mr. McBride. I represent the 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. of 
Philadelphia. You don’t know me, Miss 
Murray, and probably you never heard 
of me, but I have heard of you and I 
do know a little something about you. I 
know that you are looking forward to 
the day that you can retire from busi- 
ness activity with your mind entirely 
free of financial cares and worries, with 
the future spread brightly before you, 
with time and money to go to all those 
places and see all those things that I 
know you are looking forward to. That 
is what I know about you, Miss Murray, 
and our company will guarantee to pro- 
vide that day of financial independence 
for you. You tell me the amount of 
income you wish to have and the year 
you wish to have it start and I will tell 
you how you may obtain it. You are 
interested in that, are you not, Miss 
Murray ?” 

Single Man, Age 22 to 30 

Good morning, Mr. O’Reilly; my name 
is Mr. McBride. I know that you are a 
very busy man and that is the reason 
I am here. You have been so busy that 
like most busy men you undoubtedly 
have neglected yourself. My message is 


brief and I don’t intend to waste any 
of your time or of mine. I only ask 
for your attention for a few moments 
and before I start I want you to know 
that for every minute of your time that I 
take that I have spent fifteen minutes in 
preparation. The subject that I wish to 
talk to you about is property. Property 
is a great asset and you are the best 
property that you own and that property 
is worth exactly the value that you put 
on it. You place a value on yourself as 
property and my company will back it 
with the best security in the United 
States. When you join my company you 
immediately establish credit and your 
values in this property increase each year 
as long as you belong. You would be 
interested in hearing of a plan of this 
type, would you not? 


Optional Deferred Income 
Variable Deposit 
Married Man, Age 45 


Good morning, Mr. Saunders, my name 
is McBride. I have a message that I be- 
lieve is of vital interest to every man 
interested in investments. No doubt you, 
like other men during the past few years, 
have had many sleepless nights and also 
when you came down to the breakfast 
table, instead of eating your breakfast 
you have read through the financial page 
of your newspaper. To offset this, Mr. 
Saunders, I have to offer what we call a 
Sleep Producing Bond and it is the only 
Sleep Producing Bond on the market 
today. 








LIVE LEADS— 


Fidelity lead service pro- 
vides a steady stream of live 
leads. The average policy writ. 
ten from these leads and the 
premium values are large. Re- 
turns from circularization on 
the Income for Life Plan, 
originated by Fidelity, are ex- 
ceptionally high. 


Fiwe.ity AGENTS ProrFit 


With an effective lead ser- 
vice and a complete kit of sales 
tools, Fidelity agents are prof- 
iting. Low Rate Life, Family 
Income, Disability, Accidental 
Death Benefits and a full line 
of annuity forms are included. 
They are backed by more than 
half a century of fair dealing. 


Send for booklet 
“The Company Back of the 


Contract” 
i 


DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT Present 




















Chicago 


A Good Place to Live 
A Good Place to Work 


Chicago inspires an 
intense loyalty among 
her people. The 
Illinois Life is but 


one of many organi- 
zations proud to be 


a Chicago booster. 


ILLINOIS LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 
+ CHICAGO + 
Illinois Life Building 
1212 Lake Shore Drive 


Raymond W. Stevens, President 


——| 
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Gerard S. Nollen on R. F. C. Loans 


In an address delivered before regional 
schools of the Bankers Life President 
Gerard S. Nollen of that company made 
these comments on loans to insurance 


companies of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation: 

“Criticism of any life insurance com- 
pany which has borrowed money from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
is unreasonable and unjustified and such 
criticism comes only from ‘the unin- 
formed and irresponsible who do not or 
will not take the time and trouble to 
analyze the matter. 

“IT am happy to state to you that the 
Bankers Life Co. has not borrowed any 
money from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and has not been compelled 





S. NOLLEN 


to sell any of its securities in order to 
meet current needs. However, there is 
no stigma attached to any loan made by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
to any life insurance company. The very 
fact that some companies have obtained 
loans is evidence of their soundness and 
security. 

The reason some companies have bor- 
rowed from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation is to obtain funds to meet 
current needs rather than sacrifice good 
securities on which they would have to 
take a considerable loss if sold at cur- 
rent low prices. The public should take 
it for granted that a corporation which 
is accommodated by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation is put into a bet- 
ter condition to meet its obligations and, 
therefore, is entitled to public confidence. 

It is better for the country as a whole 
that companies which need funds to 
meet current needs should be able to ob- 
tain these funds from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation rather than being 
compelled to dump large volumes of good 
securities on the market at sacrifice 
prices. The action of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation in making such 
loans is proving of substantial benefit in 
the restoration of public confidence and 
the return of prosperity. 





LANE AGENTS HEAR K. MATHUS 


Kenilworth H. Mathus, editor, ConMu- 
Topics, Connecticut Mutual house organ, 
spoke last week in New York at the 
Lane Agency staff meeting, his subject 
being the company’s prospect service 
talk. 





W. H. HARRISON ON TRIP 
William H. Harrison, vice-president 
and superintendent of agencies of the 
Atlantic Life, has been in the field visit- 
ing some of the company’s agencies in 


the Middle West. 


Engelsman Management 
Book Out Next Month 


COVERS HIS COMPLETE SYSTEM 





Whole Development Plan of Organiza- 
tion is Explained; Book’s Sales 
Will Be Limited 





Complete details of the Ralph G. Eng- 
elsman plan of agency organization are 
given in a book which is to be published 
the early part of next month by the Re- 
search & Review Service of Indianap- 
olis. The New York Penn Mutual gen- 
eral agent has been at work on the 
volume for two years, writing it in the 
morning at his office before the agency’s 
business day has commenced. In addi- 
tion, his secretary has taken notes of 
his lectures before the agency and much 
of this has been incorporated. 

An interesting sidelight in regard to 
the work is that sales will be limited. 
Mr. Engelsman has reserved the right to 
say who shall buy because the informa- 
tion is not practical for all types or sizes 
of agencies. For instance the material 
does not fit agencies in small communi- 
ties. It is written more from a metro- 
politan point of view. The price of the 
volume, which is to be published in a 
loose-leaf binder form, is $45. 

The book covers in detail the whole 
development plan which the Penn Mu- 
tual general agent has used, recruiting, 
training, sales talks used, etc. Mr. Eng- 
elsman admits that in his first two years 
of management he was feeling his way 
and no particular system was followed. 
In the last two years, however, he has 
followed a deliberate and definite plan 
which is bringing the results desired. 

In 1931, not a propitious year to start 
anything, Mr. Engelsman recruited, 
trained and held twenty-six new agents, 
enough man-power to more than double 
his full time agency force. These men 
produced and paid for more than 
$2,260,000 of new business, although 
many were only in the organization for 
six months or less, 





GENERAL AGENTS’ COURSE 





Connecticut Mutual Calls Third Round- 
Table to Aid General Agents in 
Organization Problems 
The Connecticut Mutual will hold a 
third agency-building round table for 
general agents of the company at the 
home office in Hartford next week. The 
results of the first two conferences the 
company sponsored last winter proved 
the efficiency of this method of equip- 
ping general agents to better handle or- 

ganization problems. : 

The training is in charge of Vincent 
B. Coffin, superintendent of agencies, 
assisted by F. O. Lyter, assistant super- 
intendent, and E. C. Anderson, G. F. B. 
Smith and R. W. Simpkin, agency as- 
sistants. 


NEW GREAT-WEST MANAGER 

Arthur P. Johnson has been appointed 
manager for the Great-West Life in De- 
troit. A graduate of Columbia Univer- 
sity, Mr. Johnson began his insurance 
career as cashier for a large casualty com- 
pany. Later he represented the Mutual 
Life in Detroit and became one of that 
company’s leading producers. He stud- 
ied insurance at New York University 
and Carnegie Tech and prior to his ap 
pointment with the Great-West Mr: 
Johnson was manager of the Detroit city 
agency of the Detroit Life. 


SALES CONGRESS IN PEORIA 


\ crowd of five hundred is expected to 
attend a sales congress being sponsored 
by the Life Underwriters Association of 
Peoria on October 8. Local associations 
in the state are supporting the congress 
as is the Illinois Association, which will 
hold its fall meeting on the same date 


LIFE SUPERVISORS’ LUNCHEON 


The first luncheon-meeting of this 
season of the Life Supervisors Associa- 
tion of New York City will be held next 
Tuesday noon at the Planters Club. A 
large turn-out is expected. 
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“THE WIFE'S EDUCATION POLICY” 


Why should a wife require a policy as a means to educate herself? 


Quite frequently a husband dies and his estate is not very large; in most such cases the 


wife has to seek employment. 


The wife may have been married five years or longer. Dur- 


ing this period she has been out of touch with business conditions; and it becomes neces- 
sary for her to get in tune with modern business conditions if she is to secure a job which 
is remunerative, and free from drudgery. 


“The Wife’s Education Policy” will provide that sum of money which will enable her to 
take a business training course, so as to reenter the ranks of the employed in a worth 


while job. 


The man who has not yet completed his life insurance estate is the man who needs a 


“Wife's Education Policy.” 


This type of policy “sells.” 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Founded 1850 


- Thomas E. Lovejoy, President. 
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A New Horizon of Opportunitfo 





From 


“Let’s Start Over Again” 


“Everywhere people are won- 
dering about the future. 

*. . . ‘What does the future 
have in store for us?’ they ask. 

*. . . The question we should 
be asking ourselves today is not 
the passive, almost negative, 
‘What does the future have in 
store for us?’ 


“but the aggressive, posi- 
tive query, 
"What do we have in store 
for the future?’” 
—Vash Young 
Note: We recommend to every 
broker attending this course that he 
will profit by reading Mr. Young’s 
new book “Let’s Start Over Again.” 
It is a fitting sequel to his inspira- 
tional national best seller "A Fortune 


_“DEPRESSION-BUST 





"Bad will be the day for every man when he becomes absolutely contented 
with the life that he is living, with the thoughts that he is thinking, with the 
deeds that he is doing, when there is not forever beating at the doors of his soul 
some great desire to do something larger, which he knows he was meant and 
made to do because he is still, in spite of all, the child of God.” 

—Phillips Brooks. 


History Is Going To Repeat 


URING the Spring of 1925, this organization conducted its first Life Insurance 
Selling Course for General Insurance Brokers. So immediate was the response 
and so great the reception accorded it as fulfilling a real need and accomplishing a 
worthy result in the dissemination of sound, authoritative selling method and informa- 


accomplish. 





to Share,” and a splendid foundation 


for what these Meetings are trying to tion that similar courses were repeated each Spring and Fall, our Fifth Selling Course 


terminating at the end of 1927. 











Thus, this organization was the originator of what popularly came to be known as 
the famous “ALL STAR” Meetings because of the calibre and outstanding reputations 
of the speakers from all sections of the country who addressed the meetings. Innumerable friendships with 
general insurance brokers throughout the city were formed and through the years have developed. 


Times Change 


Meanwhile production of total life insurance continued to climb into new heights—then leveled off—finally retro- 
graded. We are going back to fundamentals to stop the retrogression and begin a new advance. We cordially invite all 
our general insurance friends who want to produce more life insurance, to come with us—back to necessary fundamentals. 

If you have paid for all the life insurance you would liked to have produced during the last two years—don’t come. 

If currently you are paying for all the life insurance you would like to do, don’t come. 


The “Depression-Busting” Selling Course 


Mondays and Thursdays, 5:10 P.M.—One Hour, 17 John Street 


Even a fabled Allen, Barry, Beebe, Bennett, Brady, Bragg, Broughton, Burns, Drewry, Eisendrath, Hamlin, 
Howell, Klingman, Knowlton, Louprette, Maduro, Piper, Robertson, Russell, Scott, Seefurth, Simon, Weeks, 
Yates or Young—life underwriters of performance which seems like legend, trust and taxation experts, sales executives 
who sold before they directed, financial, actuarial, health, medical, educational and legal leaders—from whom our per- 
sonnel of speakers is being developed—cannot help any of us who are satisfied with what we are doing and who have 


closed minds on what can be done. 
If you have an open mind, you are most cordially invited. 


This Course WILL Create a New Horizon of Opportunity 
The “Depression-Busting” Selling Course 


under auspices of 


THE JOHN C. McNAMARA ORGANIZATION 


Managers 


The Guardian Life Insurance Company 
of America 
(Established in 1860 under Laws of State of New York) 


Mondays and Thursdays, 5:10 P. M.—One Hour—#17 John St. 
Dates: October 6th, 11th*, 17th, 20th, 24th, 27th and 31st. 
November 3rd, 7th, 14th, 17th, 21st and 28th, 
December Ist, 5th, 8th, 12th, 15th, 19th and 22nd. 





And The Message of These Meetings 


—in the immortal words of Thomas Dreier, is to “‘fill you with 
fire, to pour into you the distilled essence of the sun itself. I want 








every thought, every word, every act of mine to make you feel that 
you are receiving into your body, into your mind, into your soul, 
the sacred spirit that changes clay into men and men into gods.” 
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thor Life Insurance Production 
tt’ SELLING COURSE snehiiaauen 


“The attitude of the 
public these days means 
nothing. 


Individualizing This Invitation to You “The thing which will 


tell the story is— 























Suppose each of these twenty leaders in life insurance, finance and business “W hat is your attitude? 
*phoned you an invitation to spend an evening with him individually, in order to have 


“Have you developed 
an intimate, informal swapfest of ideas, ideals and methods, keyed to the times— . P 


a simple, definite, com- 


Would You Accept ? plete sales process? 


“Ideas so valuable—so 


We think you would, going far out of your way to re-arrange your plans if neces- logical that you would be 
sary. Well, the hour—5:10 P. M.—is convenient; the meeting place, Seventeen John willing to act if you were 
Street, is convenient; the motive, greater income and more confidence, is worthy and in his position?” 
necessary; and the program is effective and attractive. Clay W. Hamlin 











The Only Restriction 


There will be'no charge of any kind, but in conducting these meetings we feel we are entitled to the following alto- 
gether reasonable control. Our invitation to attend is subject to the following reservations. 


(1) That you are a full-time-any-branch-of-insurance agent (not of other life company) or broker; 
(2) That you are not a full-time agent of any other life company, residenced in a life agency office; 


(3) That if you are not connected in any way with the life insurance business at the present time, i. e. you are 
engaged in another line of business, but are desirous of entering life insurance, that you execute an agreement 
that within nine months of entry, you will become full-time, commissions meanwhile being held in escrow; or 
withdraw entirely. 


Co-operative, Not Competitive 


Our full-time friends with other companies—who are legion, will not misunderstand, we are sure, these restrictions 
as they apply to them. We do not mean in any manner that we do not value their friendship nor appreciate their past 
generosity in surplus business. It does not mean that we are not interested in legitimate surplus business which in any 
event must be placed outside of their parent companies because in excess of their limits. 

We do mean, however, that we recognize that there is absolutely no more sense in any full-time company man attend- 
ing meetings conducted by this agency, than there would be in our own full-time associates attending meetings of any 
other company agency. These meetings are a co-operative effort with the general insurance fraternity and independent 
life writing brokers of the metropolitan area. They are not competitive with any of our agency friends. 


First Meeting, Thursday, October 6th, 5:10 P.M., 17 John Street 
The “Depression-Busting” Selling Course 


JAMES ELTON BRAGG, Noted Educator and Outstanding Lecturer 


From his experience as Salesman, General Agent, Company Officer and University 
Executive. 


Second Meeting, Tuesday*, October 11th*, 5:10 P.M., 17 John Street 


HARVEY WEEKS, Trust Sales Executive, Originator of “Oats” and Master of Specific Verbal 
Proof. 


Please Read October “Stethoscope” 


For complete detailed program of the Course. It will be out September 30th. And more important, 
for its story on the course, especially its ‘Ideas and Ideals.” 


Return the Coupon Reply card now. ‘ Only Meeting on Tuesday. All others Mondays and Thursdays. 








ee ! 

The John C. McNamara Organization 
17 Johm Street, New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: I will attend “The ‘Depression-Busting’ l 

Selling Course”, beginning Thursday, October 6th, and | 


continuing twice weekly for 10 weeks, on Mondays and , 
Thursdays, at 5:10 P. M. 


Sicitur Ad Astra* 


“When half-gods go, the gods arrive,” wrote Emerson. No man can be his 
self while fighting worry and fear which reduce any of us however sound 
wise, to only half the men we well might be. When these impediments 
minated, the other half comes back strengthened, and truly in our char- 
and qualities, “the gods arrive.” 

You have within you, a “Golden Age” of Life Insurance. Let this Course 
it “Start Over Again.” J 

Us one goes to the Stars. 





Name id. Kes oi edd tld eke bs io ee hat. a ' 


Business Address . Sates eben ALG eee: Byte at cee Se ae ial Seder | 
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Equitable 


Society’s 


Bermuda Trip 





Best Agents Must Fight, 
Says Estelle G. Bruck 


WHAT THEY HAVE TO COMBAT 





Must Rout Lethargy, Self-Pity and the 
Defense Mechanisms of Depression, 
Weather and Holidays 





Estelle G. Bruck of the S. Karsch 
agency of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, has averaged between $300,000 
and $400,000 a year for five years, writ- 
ing mostly professional people. Her 
clients include famous physicians, edu- 
cators and actors. She has done con- 
siderable social welfare work; has talked 
before many gatherings of college peo- 
ple; has written articles for the New 
York Sun and trade papers. On the ra- 
dio she has discussed thrift. On the 
Bermuda convention trip her topic was 
the importance of the women’s point of 
view in life insurance. 

She said that to be a successful agent 
one needs moral courage, strength of 
character, persistency of effort in order 
to overcome all of the influences which 
beset them in their daily work. It is the 
tendency of agents to rat‘onalize instead 
of resorting to strict self-criticism and 
self-censure. Continuing she said: 


Overcoming Letha:gy 


“Of course we know that there are 
times when a salesman feels that he can 
lift a house from its very foundation and 
then again there are other times when 
he feels that he doesn’t care if the house 
falls on top of him. We all go through 
these proverbial slumps at one time or 
another. I, too, have experienced it, but 
the good salesman is the one that will 
pull himself up by his own bootstraps 
and get out of the torpid state, put his 
finger once more on the pulse of life and 
get out on the field and accomplish 
things. The bad salesman, or rather [ 
shouldn’t call him the ‘bad salesman,’ for 
this title is wrong—he is not a salesman 
at all and surely not a soldier on the 
battlefield of life. He becomes a victim 
of sluggishness—the longer he sits quiet- 
ly the longer he has a tendency to con- 
tinue sitting, blaming his failures on the 
business, the people that he meets, the 
manager, the company, and everybody in 
creation, excepting his own indolence. It 
requires no effort, whatsoever, to vegi- 
tate like the grass that sprouts up, with- 
ers and dies, but it does require consid- 
erable effort to go on towards one goal, 
regardless of what obstacles may con- 
front him. : 

“Hard times, depression, hot weather, 
Christmas, and all other defense me- 
chanisms, for the good salesman merely 
furnish a stimulus to greater effort. He 
works harder but concentrates more in- 
tently upon the task in hand. He resorts 
to greater constructive and _ creative 
thinking. 

“My dependents, as well, must be pro- 
vided and taken care of, all my obliga- 
tions must be met regardless of condi- 
tions, weather or seasons. 

“It is the indomitable spirit of the 
fighter that stamps him as a good sales- 
man, as a credit to his organization, as 
a loyal friend, a loyal provider as well 
as a loyal member of the great Equi- 
table family.” 


Agencies Assigned 
Club Rooms 


(Continued from Page 4) 


tire department. Consequently the first 
of the three de luxe club rooms on the 
Aquitania was assigned to them for their 
agency conferences. 

The W. H. Bender Agency, because of 
having qualified the largest number of 
delegates in proportion to its total num- 
ber of contracts in force was assigned 
the second club room. 

As a result of having the greatest per- 


Some Personalities on the Trip 


Franklin H. Devitt, who succeeded the 
late Leslie C. York as an Equitable man- 
ager, and whose agency is one of the 
best of the Society’s thirty-five in the 
Greater New York territory, is the son 
of a former general agent of the Equita- 
ble. His father, Henry W. Devitt, on 
two different occasions was sent abroad 
by the Society to survey conditions. 

Franklin H. Devitt is a Princeton man; 
entered the insurance business in 1913 
with the Seibert office, Al Seibert having 
been the president of the General Agents 
Association of the Equitable, and who 
died a year ago. During the World War 


Mr. Devitt flew with the French; was 





the wittiest of the speakers of the city 
she has a wide acquaintance among pro- 
fessional and business women, having 
been president of two women’s clubs. 
Her girlhood was spent in Oklahoma. 





Also from Oklahoma is Fred S. Gold- 
standt of the Riehle agency, who came 
here a few years ago and quickly became 
a writer of a million dollars a year or 
more. He was one of the leading figures 
at the convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters in San 
Francisco a few weeks ago. With a flair 
for figures and for insurance, one of the 
principal opponents of blah, a real stu- 


"J 


OFFICERS AND WIVES ON AQUITANIA 


Left to right: 


M. C. Laffey, treasurer; Arthur H. Reddall, assistant secre- 


tary; H. C. Nolting, superintendent of agencies; W. W. Klingman, vice-president; 
Mrs. Laffey; Mrs. Frank L. Jones; Mrs. W. W .Klingman; W. B. Parsons, 
second vice-president; D. A. Walker, second vice-president and associate actuary; 
Frank L. Jones, vice-president; Albert G. Borden, second vice-president. 


transferred to the American Air Service 
after the U. S. entered the war; became 
a flying lieutenant; and returned here in 
1919. He has been interested in tennis 
for many years, and last year and this 
year was chairman of the women’s na- 
tional tennis tournament at Forest Hills. 
An excellent personal producer he also 
did fine work as assistant manager of 
the agency of which he is now the head. 





Rufus Davis of the Franklin H. Devitt 
agency is a leading figure in interna- 
tional executive tennis, his position being 
chairman of the Tennis Umpires Associa- 
tion. A South African by birth he is 
said to have umpired more _ tennis 
matches than any person alive. They 
have been on the courts of South Africa, 
Australia, England and the United 
States. 





James Rubens has been a manager of 
the Equitable Society in this city longer 
than has any other manager. After hav- 
ing been in the insurance business four 
years he joined the Equitable three dec- 
ades ago. His agency has placed $150,- 
000,000 on the books of the Society. Ru- 
bens has traveled widely, his visits hav- 
ing included one to King Tut’s Tomb. 





A Clever Speaker 
Beatrice Jones, former head of the per- 
sonnel department of the Standard Oil 
of New Jersey, and who is now supervis- 
ing group insurance writing in the 
agency, has paid for $200,000 personal 
business this year. Regarded as one of 





centage of new organization men quali- 
fied as delegates the A. B. Peacock 
Agency received the third club room as- 
signment. 


dent of the business, he is easily able to 
hold his own in competition. 





John A. Maher of the F. S. Fern 
Agency of the Equitable Society is presi- 
dent of the Westchester Golf Associa- 
tion. He has not placed any business 
outside of the Equitable Society since 
coming under contract. Many of his 
sales have been based on the presenta- 
tion of the Discounted Premium—20 Pay- 
ment Life plan—and when it was found 
that the payment of this premium was 
prohibitive, the sale was made on the an- 
nual premium basis later to be converted 
to the Discounted Premium basis. 





Leo J. Horster of the H. H. Letcher 
Agency in Brooklyn was at one time a 
foreign representative in Germany of one 
of the large American film companies. 
A few months after he arrived from Ger- 
many in 1929 he contracted with the 
Equitable. 





John Splain of the W. G. Fitting 
Agency has been with the Equitable 
since 1931. He has had a most varied 
experience which includes publishing, ad- 
vertising and acting as merchandising 
counsel. He is informed on European 
conditions, including economic _ tariff 
laws, etc. 





A number of agents plan their work 
every day, but N. C. Strong of the L. A. 
Miner Agency plans his a week in ad- 
vance. The bulk of his production is 
group insurance. He ranked second for 
the year in Greater New York Depart- 
ment and fifth for the entire United 
States with the Equitable. 





Lee J. Seymour of the A. V. Ott Agen- 
cy holds three academic degrees and is 
(Continued on Page 21) 


THE GREATEST APPEAL 


In Past Three Years the Stability and 
Understanding of Life Have Been 
Emphasized, Says Borden 
Albert G. Borden, second vice- 
president of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society of the United States, in 
charge of the company’s educational and 
training facilities, asserted in his Aqui- 
tania talk that the stability and study 
of life insurance had made its greatest 
appeal to the public in the last three 
years and that it was now more firmly 
entrenched than ever in the esteem of 

the public. 

Mr. Borden recalled a number of illus- 
trations from his own extensive under- 
writing experience to emphasize the 
spiritual satisfaction far transcending 
the financial remuneration which is re- 
ceived by the life underwriter who loves 
his work and serves his clients with sym- 
pathetic intelligence. The indemnity 
side of life insurance has an added spe- 
cial interest for the public now and, this 
will result in greater sales in the next 
few years. 





MR. AND MRS. T. M. RIEHLE 





A Pep Slogan 





What Three Letters in Name Stand For 
As Described by V. S. Welch of 
Equitable Group Division 

V. S. Welch, regional group supervisor 
of the Equitable, for many years a dis- 
tinguished and successful football coach, 
concluded his Aquitania talk to Equitable 
representatives with a discussion of the 
word Pep. He said in part: 

“Did you ever seen an individual, asso- 
ciation or a business organization which 
had reached the top and was not Just 
chuck full of pep? But let us analyze 
this word and learn just exactly what it 
stands for. The first letter, P, stands 
for Plan. In the insurance business an 
underwriter who does not have a plan is 
like a ship without a rudder. Therefore, 
first immediately upon our return to New 
York, we are all going to adopt a plan 
which will carry us through to the first 
of the year. Let us now take the second 
letter, E, which stands for Enthusiasm. 
If we adopt a plan and we are not en- 
thusiastic about it, the plan will not work, 
for nothing of very great importance was 
ever accomplished without a lot of en- 
thusiasm. And the third letter is P, 
which stands for perseverance. If we 
adopt a plan and have enthusiasm, in ad- 
dition to this we must be persevering, we 
must be determined. we must have the 
will to do, we must have that quality of 
stick-to-it-iveness in order to put it over 
So that, in summing up, if we adopt te 
plan, generate enthusiasm and persevere, 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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Missouri State Agents 
Launch Novel Campaign 


CLEVER POLITICAL TAKE - OFF 





Fine Spirit of Organization Shown in 
Way Executives and Field Join in 
Production Plan 





The Missouri State Life of St. Louis 
1as come through a very trying period 
both in the general situation and in con- 
1ection with company affairs with a re- 
markable esprit de corps in both the 
home office and the field organization. 
Che latest evidence of the excellent spirit 





W. T. NARDIN 


and harmonious working of the entire 
Missouri State organization is shown in 
a new production campaign which has 
been launched under the direction of 
Vice-President John J. Moriarty. 

As political matters are now dominat- 
ing the scene this production campaign 
will capitalize the subject with a clever 
take-off of political campaign literature 
and publicity.. The officers of the com- 
pany from Chairman of the Board Julius 
H. Barnes and President W. T. Nardin 
down through the organization have all 
entered into the spirit of the campaign. 
Sample ballots have each agent’s name 
printed in bold type as running for Pres- 
ident, his opponents being a number of 
active but discredited candidates such as 
Ima Pessimist, B. A. Gripe and Seymour 
Crepe. Among clever notations on the 
ballot are: “This is one election at which 
you can vote early and often,” “Every 
plank in the Moslic platform is broad 
and strong.” 

Aim to Put Agents Into Clubs 


One objective of the campaign is to 





W. R. ROBINSON 





bring a large number of the agency 
force into the Quarter Million Dollar 
and $100,000 clubs. There is a field ad- 
visory council of the agency force com- 
posed of seven branch managers and 
general agents scattered throughout the 
forty states in which the company does 
business. 


The chairman is W. R. Robinson of 
Philadelphia; Edmund Burke, manager 
of the St. Louis branch, is vice-chairman, 
and represents the field council at the 
home office in the campaign; the other 
members are Matthew Brown, branch 
manager at San Antonio; John G. Eaton, 
general agent at Fort Worth; H. C. Lo- 


rick, general agent, Augusta, Ga.; E. D. 





JOHN J. MORIARTY 


Finch, branch manager at Cleveland, and 
Roy Denny, branch manager at Los An- 
geles. Roy L. Beck has been employed 
by the home office to promote the cam- 
paign. Beck, an experienced agent, was 
formerly director of sales service for the 
company, and later a member of the 
Quarter Million Dollar Club in the field. 
He has set up the campaign and is pro- 
moting it from the soliciting agent’s 
viewpoint primarily. The literature clear- 
ly evidences this viewpoint of the agent. 
Instead of a formal announcement by 
means of a broadside commonly used, a 
newspaper named “Moslic Roar,” which 
has all features of a full sized metro- 
politan daily, presents this election cam- 
paign in a unique and forceful manner. 


Novel Convention Idea 


To dramatize the situation and to pro- 
vide the occasion for publication of the 
newspaper, a convention is held on paper 
at the home office in St. Louis. This 
convention is described in the “Moslic 
Roar” as a nominating convention at- 
tended by the whole field force. On the 
first page of the “Roar” is the banner 
headline, “Moslic Men Launch Gigantic 
Fall Campaign October First,” followed 
by the heading, “Big Election Contest Is 


Staged; Each Agent Runs For Presi- 
dent; Apps Are Votes; Six Weeks’ 
Race.” 


The leading news story is by W. R. 
Robinson, chairman, in w hich he tells the 
story of the coming campaign, outlining 
clearly just what candidates must do in 
order to be elected. A synopsis of the 
election rules are displayed on the first 
page showing that the candidate polling 
the largest votes is elected President, 
second largest vote, Vice-President. All 
candidates polling 100,000 votes are elect- 
ed to the Cabinet, all candidates polling 
50,000 votes are elected to the Senate, 
and all candidates polling 25,000 votes 
are elected to the House. Explanation 
is made that a $1,000 application counts 
for 1,000 votes. 


In a box on the front page the fact 
is emphasized that there will be forty 
favorite sons—one from every state in 
the race. These aspirants have to prove 
in the early part of the campaign their 
ability as vote-getters. The fight among 
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OPENS NEW IDAHO OFFICE 





Northwestern National Appoints Ben 
Wood, Experienced Life Insurance 
Man, General Agent 

A new office has been established by 
the Northwestern National in Boise, 
Idaho, with Ben Wood in charge as gen- 
eral agent. The move has been made to 
give the company a substantial foothold 
in southern Idaho and eastern Oregon. 

Practically all of the new general 
agent’s business career has been in life 
insurance. He started some twenty years 
ago in the home office of the Idaho Life, 
working up until he became secretary 
and then agency director. When this 
company was merged with the Occiden- 
tal Life Mr. Wood entered the sales field 
as branch manager for several states 
with headquarters at Boise. He was 
later transferred to Portland, Ore., where 
he made an equally fine record. 





N. Y. LIFE’S STRONG POSITION 





Shows Substantial Asset Gains for 
Seven Months; Done No Borrowing 
or Security Selling 
In a statement on the condition of 
the New York Life as of August 1, Sec- 
ond Vice-President Wilbur H. Pierson 
says that the company’s ledger assets 
show a gain for the seven months of this 
year of more than $50,000,000. From 
current income the New York Life has 
met every demand made upon it and has 
not borrowed a dollar from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation or from 
any other source. Neither has the com- 
pany sold any securities for the purpose 
of raising funds. Its cash position is 
more liquid than it has ever been before 
in its 87 years of operation. Payments 
to policyholders during these seven 

months amounted to $143,850,000. 





LOANS GOING DOWN 


Measured by the first six months ‘of 
1932, the cash outgo for policy loans 
made by the National Life of Vermont 
during July and August decreased 21% 
Measured by the peak month of policy 
loans, the loans made during July and 
August show a _ reduction of 32% in 
volume. 

This is thought to be a very trust- 
worthy evidence that the demand for 
policy loans is constantly diminishing 
and will continue to do so now that 
conditions generally are showing some 
improvement. 





these favorite sons promises to be a col- 
orful one. 

A cut of a large stadium is shown on 
the first page above which is the head- 
line, “Thousands Jam Stadium to Hear 
Nardin.” In the next column is a head- 
line which reads, “President Nardin 
Thrills Audience With Address.” There 
are many other features with a political 
tie-up. 


Vash Young’s New Book 
Deals With Recovery 


“LET’S START OVER AGAIN” 





Suggests That Individuals Quit Worry- 
ing About the Future and Prepare 
Themselves Properly 





The tremendous popularity enjoyed 
by “A Fortune to Share,” has prompted 
the author, Vash Young, widely known 
Equitable Society producer of New 
York, to write another book, this one 
called “Let’s Start Over Again.” It 
deals with the problem of recovery, of- 
fering encouragement to those whose 
morale has dropped to a low point 
through the effects of the depression. 
The publishers are Bobbs-Merrill of In- 
dianapolis. 

Mr. Young brings out that everywhere 
people are wondering about the future. 
They glance fearfully ahead, asking 
themselves : “What does the future have 
in store for us?” To the writer’s way 
of thinking this is the wrong question. 
Rather, they should ask: “What do we 
have in store for the future?” This is 
a time for a positive attitude. 


A Golden Standard for All 


“The greatest riches—by far the 
greatest riches,” says the writer, “are 
those of the mind and of the heart, and 
these riches in inexhaustible degree are 
offered to every one of us. Every per- 
son has it within his power to become 
great in heart, in character. Perhaps 
the world never will be made aware of 
this greatness, but what of that? The 
first ambition of everyone of us should 
be to lift his own thinking to the high- 
est attainable plane. In the realm of 
the spirit, in the values of the heart, 
the poorest peasant may achieve no- 
bility equal to that of the noblest 
nobleman. This is a Golden. Standard 
which can not be affected by any busi- 
ness collapse, and which brings peace 
and happiness beyond understanding.” 

“Let’s Start Over Again” sells for 
$1.50, as did Mr. Young’s former book, 
and no doubt will reach a wide field. 
There is pienty of stimulation in it for 
insurance salesman as well as for those 
engaged in other lines of endeavor. 





SHORT COURSE IN SELLING 





Donald Bokee to Give Six Weeks’ Life 
Course For Part-Timers 
and Brokers 

On next Tuesday and each following 
Tuesday at 5:15 to 6:15 p. m., for six 
weeks, lectures in life insurance selling 
will be given by Donald Bokee, manager 
of the life department of Stewart, 
Hencken & Will, general agents for the 
Prudential, 80 Maiden Lane, New York 
City. The course is primarily for men 
and women who wish to get started in 
the business in a part time capacity or as 
brokers. The agency has specialized in 
brokerage service. 
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Family Income Plan Widely Adopted 


The introduction of the Family In- 
come Policy by the Continental Amer- 
ican Life in January, 1930, might be de- 
scribed as sensational it created such an 
impression in the business. Some said 
at the time that it would revolutionize 
the writing of life insurance. Certainly 
the plan has been widely adopted by 
life insurance companies not only in this 
country but throughout the insurance 
world. 

The policy was the creation of Philip 
Burnet, founder of the company, but he 
made no attempt to hold its use for his 
own agents. The first announcement of 
the policy, printed as an advertisement 
by the company in two or three insur- 
ance papers, reproduced the actuarial 
formula so that those technically inter- 
ested might know at once the basis on 
which the policy was built. As a result 
the contract was duplicated almost im- 
mediately by other companies. Mr. 
Burnet’s attitude, as expressed to 
friends, was that the more widely used 
the Family Income plan the better for 
life insurance and for the insurance 
buying public. He had unbounded faith 
in this combination of an income for 
the family until the children were self- 
supporting plus a substantial life insur- 
ance benefit giving adequate protection 
at minimum cost. 


How Idea Evolved 
Mr. Burnet once explained how this 


Family Income policy came to be 
evolved. He said it was an outgrowth 
of the company’s general program 


started in 1922, focusing on the pre- 
ferred class of risks by which 25% more 
insurance protection was obtainable for 
the same premium. The company’s 
Term addition plan added in 1925 aug- 
mented the amount of protection an- 
other 25%. The business policy, intro- 
duced in 1928, was so arranged that the 
premium in the earlier years purchased 
an additional 30% protection making a 
total addition of 80% more protection 
during the time it is most needed. 
Finally the Family Income policy on the 
basis of income increased the extra pro- 
tection still another 70% making the to- 
tal increase approximately 150%. 

Mr. Burnet explained that at the 
home office they had been working on 
the family income idea with at the same 
time enough Ordinary life to provide 
for the widow. In telling how the idea 
developed Mr. Burnet said: “Then it 
dawned upon us that by putting the two 
things together we could make a level 
premium for both combined; and not 
only could we do this but we could 
spread out that premium through the 
entire period of life instead of limiting 
it to the twenty year period over which 
the extra benefit operates. When we 
put our pencil on it and made the nec- 
essary calculations we were astounded 
to discover that the extra charge nec- 
essary to accomplish the entire result 
was almost negligible. This produced 
an amazingly low rate, so low, in fact, 
that it would fit almost exactly into the 
7% or 8% which the average man spends 
for life insurance.” 


Late Philip Burnet Versatile Executive 


Philip Burnet, the founder and first 
president of the Continental American 
Life, was a remarkable personality and 
left his impress on the life insurance 
business. He died in November, 1931, 
at the age of 53 and at the peak of his 
powers and prestige in the business. 
There were few more brilliant minds in 
life insurance than that possessed by 
Mr. Burnet. He had qualified himself 
to master all departments in the execu- 
tive branch of the business. He could 
discuss intricate actuarial matters and 
was equally at home in the field of 
finance. is opinion on economic af- 
fairs was so highly valued that he was 
much sought after as a contributor to 
the insurance press of articles discuss- 
ing business conditions and trends. 


One of his creations which was copied 
throughout the insurance world and 
drew favorable comment from the busi- 
ness and the insurance newspapers both 
in this country and abroad was the 
Family Income policy. This policy was 
his own creation and it has been copied 
either as originally issued by the Con- 
tinental American or in some modified 
form by most of the leading life insur- 
ance companies. 

Mr. Burnet was a self-educated man 
but he never ceased to be a student 
with an exceedingly broad range of 
reading and interests. Among the sub- 
jects that interested him particularly 
were sociology and psychology in which 
he was well grounded. 

He first entered the insurance busi- 
ness as a clerk in the Wilmington office 
of the Mutual Life of New York. Even 
as a boy he displayed unusual initiative 
and maturity. He got this first job by 
walking into the Mutual Life office and 
asking for it. 

In the brief period of three years he 
had so mastered the agency end of life 
insurance that he secured a_ general 
agency of the National Life of Vermont 
for Delaware and the eastern shore of 
Maryland. He was then only 21 years 


old but the agency was a success from 


the start. He was but 29 in 1907 when 
he determined to found a company after 
his own ideas. In spite of the low state 
of the life insurance business at that 
time due to the Armstrong investigation 
he formed the Continental Life, later to 
become the Continental American Life 
and he was its chief executive from the 
start. 

That his ambition in this project was 
not purely personal or mercenary is in- 
dicated by the fact that he drew no 
salary at the start and got his income 
from commissions on business written 
like any other agent of the company. 
He was, in fact, most of the executive 
force of the company in its early stages. 


Continental American Life Admitted To New York 


President Rydgren Started As Actuary 


When Adolph A. Rydgren was elected 
president of the Continental American 
Life in January, 1932, following the sud- 
den death of Philip Burnet, it was a 
logical promotion because Mr. Rydgren 
had been carrying a large measure of 
the executive responsibilities of the 
company as its executive vice-president 
for some time. He has had broad ex- 
perience in home office operations and 
in addition is imbued with the high 
ideals of Philip Burnet, the founder of 
the company. 

President Rydgren entered the life 
insurance business in the actuarial de- 
partment of the New York Life in 1907. 
He was a keen student of actuarial sci- 
ence and passed with distinction his ex- 
aminations leading to his admission as 
a fellow of the Actuarial Society of 
America. He remained with the New 


York Life for ten years, leaving to en- 
list for service in the World War. On 
returning at the end of 1918 Mr. Ryd- 
gren was appointed actuary of the 
Cleveland Life where he remained three 
years. 

Philip Burnet discovered him at about 
that time and recognized a personality 
who would fit admirably into the Conti- 
nental American organization. Accord- 
ingly, in April, 1921 Mr. Rydgren joined 
the Continental American Life as ac- 
tuary in charge of all home office oper- 
ations. He quickly made a reputation 
for himself in the organization, and was 
made vice-president after only about 
two years with the company. He was 
elected a director in 1925. 

He has served two years as president 
of the Life Office Management Asso- 
ciation. 


Vice-Pres. Martin’s Brilliant Career 


George A. Martin, first vice-president 
in charge of agency operations for the 
Continental American Life, has an ex- 
tensive acquaintance in the insurance 
business throughout the East and Mid- 
dle West especially and there are few 
company executives that have had a 
more thorough training in both the field 
and the home office. 


Vice-President Martin was elected to 
that office with the Continental Amer- 
ican Life in 1929. Previously he had 
spent his entire business life up to that 
time with the Travelers. Educated at 
Phillins Exeter and University of Maine 
he joined the Travelers immediately af- 
ter graduating from college in 1910 and 
was: assigned to the comptroller’s de- 
partment. In a short time he was ap- 
pointed branch office cashier at Spring- 
field. It was-while in this position that 
Mr. Martin first sold life insurance. He 
was enthusiastic about the business from 
the start and became the leading pro- 
ducer of the agency. 

Because of his record the company 
sent him to Cleveland as special agent 
where his duties took him over a large 
territory and he came to know person- 
ally all the Travelers men and most of 
the leading figures in insurance in the 
Middle West. The company opened a 
branch office at Toledo in 1913 covering 
twenty counties and appointed Martin 


Hancel 30 Years With Two Companies 


(Continued from Page 3) 
last year with that organization, in 1923, 
when the total paid-for reached $20,- 
000,000. 

It was in April, 1923, that Mr. Hancel 
became affiliated with another agency 
of the Travellers as supervisor and 
manager of the life department. He 
started this agency from scratch. In 
the first six months Mr. Hancel paid for 
about $3,000,000 of business in addition 
to building up an organization and gen- 
erally supervising the office. Each year 
thereafter the paid-for production of 
the agency was increased until it ap- 
proximated $8,000,000 in 1927. In all 
these years of organization work with 
the different agencies with which he was 
connected Mr. Hancel has found time 
to pay for from $500,000 to $2,000,000 a 
year in personal production. 

Stresses Human Qualities in Developing 
Agents 

Mr. Hancel’s success as an organizer 
has been attributed to the essentially 
human quality of his relationship with 
producing agents, especially new men. 
He has a rare gift for making friends 
and binding men to him in loyal asso- 
ciation. When a new man joining the 


agency fails to make progress after a 
preliminary period of training it is Mr. 
Hancel’s practice to draw the man out, 
getting at his intimate personal life and 
problems because it is a pet theory of 
his that no man can do good work or 
make an outstanding success who is 
dominated by worry’ or _ personal 
troubles. Mr. Hancel believes that the 
new agent should be encouraged and 
guided early in his training and that he 
should bring the proper buoyant mental 
attitude to the work. Because of his 
interest in men and essentially human 
qualities, Mr. Hancel has been a con- 
fidante of hundreds of life insurance 
men who attribute to him the success 
they ultimately achieved. 

Some years ago Mr. Hancel prepared 
a letter called “Brain Insurance” which 
has been widely used in the business 
and has.drawn complimentary reference 
from companies and in publications both 
in this country and Great Britain. It is 
especially directed to the professional 
class whose chief asset is their knowl- 
edge, training and experience and it has 
been the chief factor in closing a tre- 
mendous amount of business among pro- 
fessional people. 


manager. He opened this branch cold 
and made such a success of it in a few 
years that in 1918 he was transferred to 
the more important, post of manager at 
Cleveland. This Cleveland Office was 
the first Travelers branch to pay for 
$1,000,000 a month. 

Giving Mr. Martin still further pro- 
motion the Travelers brought him to 
the home office as supervisor of special 
life lines covering the whole metropoli- 
tan area of New York and New Jersey. 
His headquarters were in Hartford but 
practically his entire time was spent in 
New York. Among the achievements 
for which he is remembered in this work 
are that he introduced the salary allot- 
ment plan producing more than $25,- 
000.000 in about a year. 

His next step was to be transferred to 
the home office agency department in 
charge of general agencies operating in 
Greater New York of which there were 
thirteen. From these agencies the com- 
pany gets approximately 20% of its reg- 
ular business. It was this position that 
Mr. Martin left to join the Continental 
American.:° 





CONGRESS IN MICHIGAN 

Michigan life insurance people are 
showing interest in the convention being 
sponsored by the Michigan Association 
of Life Underwriters, to be held in Lan- 
sing in November. Dr. S. S. Huebner, 
who addressed the last two conventions, 
is returning this year. An invitation has 
also been extended to Elbert Storer, re- 
tiring president of the National Associa- 
tion, to speak. 





ESSAY CONTEST IN INDIANA 


An insurance contest for clubwomen in 
Indiana is being sponsored under the 
joint auspices of the Indiana Federation 
of Women’s Clubs and the Indiana As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters. Winners 
will receive cash prizes for the best es- 
says on “Life Insurance, Stabilizer of 
the Nation and the Home.” 





10% LEVY ON SHAREHOLDERS 

A 10% call has been made on_share- 
holders of the Empire Life, Ontario, 
payable October 10, affecting 36,276 
shares of stock outstanding as of De- 
cember 31, 1931, with a par value of $100. 





MANY MORE WIDOWS 

There are three times as many widows 
as widowers in St. Louis, Michael Kley 
of the Metropolitan Life declared in an 
address before the Civitan Club at the 
Hotel Statler in St. Louis recently. He 
based his assertion on the 1930 census 
figures of the city. 
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Equitable Story 


(Continued from Page 18) 


studying for the C. L. U. He was Asso- 
ciate Professor of Public Speaking at the 
University of Minnesota. A unique thing 
about Mr. Seymour’s career is that he 
gave up a position as radio announcer for 
the Columbia Broadcasting System in 
order to go with the Equitable. Half of 
his business has been on a joint salary 
savings plan. 





In twelve months Ryland S. Knowles 
of the W. H. Masterson Agency paid for 
139 cases. In 1931 he paid for 101 cases. 





Two well known Equitable men unable 
to make the Bermuda trip were Vash 
Young of the Pennock agency, who wrote 
a book, “A Fortune to Share,” which has 
had such an amazing sale that it is a 
sixth best seller; and Eugene Homans, 
son of Sheppard Homans. 





W. W. Klingman’s Sons 
Lloyd Klingman, head of the salary 
savings division of the Equitable, Home 
Office, is the son of W. W. Klingman, 
vice-president in charge of production. 
His brother is with the Equitable in De- 
troit. 





Dagmar and Sigfred Nordstrom, who 
helped entertain the Equitable on the 
Bermuda trip, have a wide insurance ac- 
quaintance, as they attended one of the 
conventions of the casualty executives at 
White Sulphur. Dagmar Nordstrom re- 
corded piano rolls for Duo Art for sev- 
eral years. Her sister Sigfred is a con- 
tralto. They compose their own music 
and their act—piano and song—is a sure 
fire hit. 





Posts Movie Outfit on Plots 

Phillis Blum, who keeps track of the 
newest twists and ideas in dramatic plots 
for Metro-Goldwyn, and is exceptionally 
well posted in what is being written in 
the world of fiction, is the wife of A. 
Rosenstein, running an agency which is 
paying for about $11,000,000 a year. Mr. 
Rosenstein has been in the business ten 
years; started in the general insurance 
end; became a life insurance unit man- 
ager (one of the best); and is an un- 
usually capable production executive. 





Karsch Was with Late C. J. Edwards 

Samuel Karsch, manager of the Equi- 
table Society agency at 570 Seventh 
Avenue, New York, was for years one 
of the valued lieutenants of Charles Je- 
rome Edwards, one of the great figures 
of the Equitable field organization. 
Edwards had several branch agencies 
and Karsch built up in an unusually 
short time one of the most successful 
of these at 76 William Street, running 
the production up from zero to $5,000,- 
000 in three years. He had previously 
been vice-president of an agency firm 
having the general agency for the Trav- 
elers in Williamsburgh and he had a 
large acquaintance among agents and 
brokers. Karsch enjoyed the close per- 
sonal friendship of Edwards and it was 
a great loss to him when Edwards died 
in 1924. Karsch later became manager 
of the Equitable Society agency at 570 
Seventh Avenue. A man of real energy 
who works with great intensity Karsch’s 
agency did well from the start. On the 
Bermuda trip there were twenty-three 
from the Karsch agency who qualified, 
which is 45% of the agents. Of these 
agents 39% were new agents and on the 
basis of new organization business the 
Karsch agency led the Metropolitan dis- 
trict of the Equitable in the production 
campaign. 





Horace H. Wilson, president of the 
Managers and General Agents’ Associa- 
tion, New York division, the Equitable, 
is the son of Jerome J. Wilson, who has 
been with the Society nearly half a cen- 
tury and who has for years been a gen- 
eral agent of the company. H. H. Wil- 
son is a Princeton man, and is associate 
general agent, the agency being at 7 
East Forty-second Street. 

David A. Freedman of the A. Rosen- 


stein Agency was a lawyer when he 
joined the Equitable in 1926. In his first 
year as a full time agent he had a paid 
production of $1,500,000. To date with 
the Equitable he has placed about $9,- 
000,000. At the start it was all cold can- 
vass. His average premium has been 





Milt Gross, noted humorist and car- 
toonist, was written by Murray April of 
the W. H. Bender Agency. He explain- 
ed estate planning by means of illustrat- 
ed charts. 





Rosalie A. Higgins of the Fitting 
agency, was formerly a newspaper 
woman. 





Louise Maier of the Fred Fern agency 
came into life insurance from a Wall 
Street office last March. Since then she 
has written sixty-four life insurance 
cases. 


Bertrand Rockwell, a $750,000 producer 
with the Devitt agency, is a son of Med- 
ical Director Rockwell of the Society. 








James Lee of the Fitting agency, who 
entered the business January 1, 1931, 
formerly sold advertising novelties. He 
had a hard time getting started in life 
insurance; then struck his gait, and is 
now going at the rate of $500,000 a year. 
Another half million dollar writer with 
the agency is Jack Leventhal who was in 
the underwear business. 





Manager William J. Dunsmore is a 
C. L. U. He succeeded to the former 
Alexander E. Patterson agency, 120 
Broadway, and has an unusually capable 
force of young agents. 





With the A. A. Harris agency is Na- 
than A. Harris, associate manager. The 
old Wm., Sohmer agency is now a part 
of the Harris agency which has an un- 
usually wide contact with general insur- 
ance brokers, and is going at the rate of 
$1,000,000 a month. 





Theodore M. Riehle, one of the vice- 
presidents of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, and one of the 
New York City managers of the Society, 
was accompanied on the trip by Mrs. 
Riehle. They are among the most at- 
tractive hosts on Long Island where they 
have entertained at their home in Gar- 
den City as many as seventy-five guests 
during an evening. 


A Pep Slogan 


(Continued from Page 20) 


with a litle pep scattered through all 
three, I am sure that this department will 
finish the year with a plus in both per- 
sonal and group production.” 








NORVILLE HAWKINS TO SPEAK 

Norville A. Hawkins, at one time 
general sales manager of the Ford Mo- 
tor Co., Detroit, and now a consulting 
sales manager in Detroit, will be one of 
the speakers at the Chicago convention 
of the Life Agency Officers and Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau the 
first week in November. 





REWRITE MANY POLICYHOLDERS 

New business on the lives of old poli- 
cyholders during the first seven months 
of this year was in excess of 40% of all 
new business produced by the Bankers 
Life of Des Moines. 





NORTHWESTERN NAT'L DIVIDEND 

Directors of the Northwestern Nation- 
al of Milwaukee have voted the regular 
quarterly dividend ~f $1.25 a share. pay- 
able Sentember 30 to stockholders of 
record September 19. 


SPEAKS AT BRIDGEPORT 
Donald H. Morrill, agency assistant for 
the Connecticut Mutual, addressed the 
Bridgeport, Conn., Life Underwriters’ 
Association last week. 





Life Office Ass’n Reports 


(Continued from Page 5) 


been generally believed, and the asso- 
ciation’s committee stated that each com- 
pany investigated had agencies whose en- 
tire business had a lapse more unfavor- 
able than was experienced by the com- 
pany as a whole on its loaned policies. 

The committee had the co-operation of 
the Sales Research Bureau of Hartford 
in making this survey. The total num- 
ber of policies studied was over six thou- 
sand, and the insurance involved over 
$16,000,000. The experience was contrib- 
uted by thirteen representative compa- 
nies. Taking their experience over a ten- 
year period, the survey showed that the 
lapsation under policies where the loans 
were made solely for the purpose of pay- 
ing premiums was 67% as compared with 
47% under policies where the insured 
borrowed and received cash. It also 
showed that policies over fifteen years 
in force under which loans were made 
had only a 29% lapse ratio over the 
period with the biggest percentage of 
lapses coming under policies where loans 
are made in the second to fifth policy 
years. 

Surprising evidence was furnished that 
the variation in lapsation between poli- 
cies under which maximum loans were 
made and all other loaned cases was 
slight. In fact, on the “amount” basis, 
the rate of termination under policies 
where 90% or more of the available loan 
value was borrowed was exactly the 
same as the rate of termination in this 
study for loans of a lesser percentage of 
the loan value. Similar figures were fur- 
nished for the companies having a less 
favorable persistency experience, show- 
ing that there was little variation in lap- 
sation between policies under which 
maximum loans were taken and other 
cases. 


Operating Costs 


The report on “Analysis of Operating 
Costs,” presented by the committee head- 
ed by W. D. Holt, also brought out some 
interesting facts. Little progress has 
been made in the past by life companies 
in analyzing operating costs scientifical- 
ly. The report submitted outlined cer- 
tain basic principles which a company 
may follow in allocating its expenses of 
operation. 

The suggested plan calls for two gen- 
eral classifications of expense, i. e., Field 
Office and Home Office. Field Office ex- 
pense has been subdivided into New 
Business and Old Business. Home Office 
expense has been allocated to what may 
be termed the four major divisions of 
the business, i. e., (1) New Business com- 
prising Acquisition, Selection and Issue 
activities; (2) Old Business including 
premium collections, changes in con- 
tracts, payments to policyholders and 
other policy maintenance; (3) Invest- 
ment including expenses pertaining to 


bonds, mortgages, real estate and policy 
loans; and (4) General Administration. 

In order to show that a comparison 
of costs among companies has possibili- 
ties which may be a factor in the fu- 
ture in keeping the operating expenses 
of companies within reasonable bounds, 
seven companies analyzed their expenses 
for the year 1931 in accordance with the 
outline. Although all companies show 
costs for certain operations substantially 
lower than the average for the group, 
the following group average costs are en- 
lightening: 

New Business 


. Group 
Function Average 
Acgutsition (Cost per thousand insurance 
paid for): 
EE dn. db catuckswged nous bkeuae $1.60 
OO ree rs er en .39 
Ee ee eer mre 14 
WE, vgiinid ceiaiakedaesceavawate $2.13 
SEcTION AND Issue (Cost per policy 
issued) : 
SEE Sddaddecededicseevatetatons $3.87 
DM nhictidanntusverter’d RORbon te aws 1.61 
Preparation of Records.............. 89 
EE weesats saskeabesanonsesesees $6.37 
Old Business 
, Group 
Function Average 


PreMiuM COoLLEcTION (Cost per premium 


GENE  cxasansdGiatineivsieatenwass .25 
CHANGE IN Contract (Cost per change 
QUINN: hoes 6.06600 6006 ao'ccenees 3.22 
PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS: 
Cost per Dest Claims ..cccccescssece 13.29 
ee er rere 7.51 
Cost per policy Surrendered.......... 2.40 
Cost of other Terminations.......... 1.43 
Cost per Disability Claim........... 67.71 
GENERAL PoLicy MAINTENANCE (Cost per 
mean number of policies in force): 
IND. o5n6 050 6:09:60 00900500% $ .04 
errr rer eer .04 
Ne I dea dina rad sdeu daa bir .09 
PE 526s nb0 cs endwnkawdenens .06 
PE S.tctinvedsdeawansewrdans 24 
WE sinwesonecusknacadeeussaa ewe $ .47 
Investment Expense 
Group 
Function Average 
Banks anv Stocks (Cost per thousand of 
bonds and stocks—ledger accounts)... $2.45 
Poticy Loans — per thousand of pol- 
icy loans—ledger accounts)........... 3.11 


MortGace aNp Rear Estate (Home Of- 
fice cost per thousand of mortgages 
and real estate—ledger accounts)..... 1.85 


Administration Expense 





Group 
Function Average 
(Cost per employe): 
EN. ieee cebus peas ddbedcanar en $ 36.52 
Accounting and Auditing............. 51.51 
NEES a. fnsin dt wh meson decane oan 30.79 
OR it eee decd nae eee eee wae 21.19 
POUND vi oinicdesebrcdeonseneenener 29.55 
Executive Supervision .........+eeee- 77.79 
NE ca 666-455-0600 005864040%% 258.42 
MEE cd winviiveasaciakecebiee bation $505.77 
The committee does not suggest 


“standard costs” at this stage of the un- 
dertaking, but feels that the work which 
has been done may be the nucleus of an 
important development in the control of 
operating costs for insurance companies. 





M. L. WOODWARD’S TALK 





Tells Lansing Agents Proven Stability of 
Companies Gives Them Unparalleled 
Talking Point 

Many constructive suggestions relative 
to life insurance selling in depression 
times were contained in an address de- 
livered this week before the opening fall 
meeting of the Lansing Life Underwrit- 
ers’ Assciation by Milton L. Woodward, 
Detroit general agent of the Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life and president of the 
Detroit Association of Life Managers and 
General Agents. The talk was given on 
the twentieth anniversary, to the day, 
of Mr. Woodward’s entrance into the 
life insurance business. 

Mr. Woodward revealed no open ses- 
ame to easy life insurance success but 
declared that the business, energetically, 
svstematically and intelligently pursued 
nresents onnortunities at this time per- 
hap- never before equalled. The depres- 
sien, he contended, has made the Amer- 
ican peonle life insurance conscious as 
never before in history and the proved 
stability of the old line companies in this 
financial crisis gives the life underwriter 


an unparalleled talking point. He scoffed 
at the excuse of the half-hearted agent 
that “No one has any money these days,” 
pointing out that the United States Gov- 
ernment’s treasury notes were over-sub- 
scribed ten times, the equivalent of a 
tender of five billions of dollars although 
these notes bore but 314% interest and 
carried, of course, none of the protective 
features of insurance retirement income 
contracts. ; 
“There are too many men in our busi- 
ness,” he said, “who think their work is 
done when they get the application, 
thinking little of getting settlement at 
the time application is made. Your com- 
petition and my competition today is not 
the other life insurance companies. It is 
the 101 different things the man or his 
wife thinks he ought to purchase after 
they have time to think it over. If the 
contract is paid for when applied for, 
competition on that case ceases.” 





CHANGES ANNUITY RATES 
The Central State Life of St. Louis 
has announced changes in its annuity 
rates. 
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FORGIVENESS 

William E. Borah, United States Sen- 
ator from Idaho, stopped talking about 
foreign affairs last week (he is chair- 
man of the Senate’s foreign affairs com- 


mittee) in order to give out a long state- 
ment in which he favors “forgiving” of 
a large part of the farm indebtedness 
owed life insurance companies by farm- 
ers. In other words, wiping the slate 
so that these particular farmers can re- 
vard much of their borrowing chapter as 
a closed incident. 

Outside of the general unfairness of 
the proposition the Senator entirely for- 
vets that the farmers are only one fac- 
tor in the economic scheme; further- 
more, that insurance companies have lia- 
bilities just as farmers have. These lia- 
bilities have to be met, and it is to the 
advantage of the people of the country, 
farmers included, that they are meeting 
them faithfully. If the insurance com- 
panies pocketed the loss which would 
ensue in the writing off of a large. per- 
centage of existing loans the position of 
even the farmers would be weakened by 
the weakening of the insurance compa- 
nies. The strength of the insurance 
companies is reflected in added strength 
to the country. 

Some. of. the suggestions and recom- 
mendations which public men are mak- 
ing nowadays to relieve the economic 
situation will read like brainstorms a few 
years hence. To nullify contracts, to 
upset relations between insurance com- 
panies or banking institutions and their 
clients, would bring about a chaotic situ- 
ation paralyzing to think about. 

If the insurance companies were rid- 
ing high in their mortgage relations— 
if they 
locks 


regions by cruel dictatorship in foreclo- 


were enacting the role of Shy- 
if they were terrifying the farm 


sure proceedings there might be occasion 
for Mussolini action of the type sug- 
gested by Borah, but that is not true of 
the insurance ‘mortgage loan business. 
Instead, no one is more sympathetic 
with the plight of the farmers than are 
the insurance companies at the present 
time; nor more helpful in saving the 
farm for.the farmer. The situation is 
well explained in a story elsewhere in 
this paper. 

In a talk at Columbus, O., this week 
President James S. Kemper of a fleet 
of insurance companies, said: 

“We have panaceas to the right of us, 
the left of us—panaceas of every type 
and kind and nature for every conceiv- 
able purpose when what we really need 
work and more sound 


is more hard 


thinking upon the part of every individ- 
ual. I feel that our recovery from the 
depression has been delayed rather than 
hastened by not permitting natural forc- 
es to have full play. I think that in- 
stead of tempering the disease by the 
administration of opiates that we might 
better have taken the real medicine and 
had it over with.” 





GOOD SURETY COMPANY NEWS 

All the news garnered by surety com- 
panies about the banking situation now- 
adays is encouraging. It is a far cry 
from the situation in Chicago of a few 
months ago where the depositors were 
still gasping for breath because of two 
hundred banks in the city only sixty 
were left and no one could predict what 
the future would be. People there are 
breathing freely again. 

The latest information of a _ nation- 
wide character given out by the Treas- 
ury Department and the Federal Reserve 
Board is that pressure on banks for li- 
quidity has been gradually easing dur- 
ing the last couple of months; that both 
time and net demand deposits are in- 
creasing; and that credit is more lib- 
A pleasant feature of the situa- 
tion from the standpoint of insurance 
is that currency is returning from hoard- 
ing. In August alone more than $50,- 
000,000 made its reappearance from hid- 
den places. 


eral. 


The banks now have approximately 
$300,000,000 in excess of legal reserve re- 
Much of this new money 
has been used by banks to reduce their 


quirements. 


indebtedness. 


TAKE N. Y. AGENTS’ EXAMS. 

Twenty-five applicants for local agent’s 
licenses recently took the examinations 
given by the New York State Insurance 
Department in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the qualification law. Of these 
fourteen passed and eleven failed, thus 
demonstrating the effectiveness of the 
law in keeping the unprepared from se- 
curing licenses as agents. This exami- 
nation was held in New York City and 
all the applicants were residents of the 
city. 


CHICAGO AGENCY CHANGE 

The firm of Norden-Stieglitz & Co. of 
Chicago has announced that on October 
1 it will cease to function as a class one 
general agency and member of the Chi- 
cago Board of Underwriters and will be- 
come a general brokerage firm. It also 
will withdraw from the Associated 
Agencies and: is to re-associate itself 
with the well-known firm of Fred. S. 
James & Co. 








B. J. Perry, vice-president of the Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual, is in Europe. 





F. ROBERTSON JONES 


F. Robertson Jones, general manager 


of the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives, will speak on Wed- 
nesday, October 5, at the annual meet- 
ing of the fire and casualty group of 
the Insurance Advertising Conference, 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. At the 
general session of the convention, W. L. 
Day, J. Walter Thompson Co., New 
York, will have as his topic, “What an 
Insurance Company Advertising Mana- 
ger Could Do;” and T. L. Thompson, 
president of the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culation, will have as his subject: “The 
Possibilities of the A.B.C. for Insurance 
Advertising and the Trade Press.” 
- * 


Clifford L. McMillen, general agent, 
Northwestern Mutual Life, New York, 
attended the Weber & Fields Fiftieth 
Anniversary Dinner at the Astor Sun- 
day night. 

* * * 

Willard Regan, general agent Con- 
necticut Mutual, 11 West Forty-second 
Street, has been elected to the advis- 
ory council of life underwriters of the 
Chase National Bank. 

* * * 

Charles E. Wickham, manager of the 
New York branch office of the Ameri- 
can of Newark, last week underwent an 
operation at the Post Graduate Hospital 
in New York. He is expected back at 
his desk in a week or so. 

* * * 

R. B. Holbrook, special agent of the 
United States F. & G. in its Richmond 
branch office, had a close call recently 
when his car was in collision with an- 
other on a highway near Charlottesville. 
Although Mr. Holbrook’s car was badly 
damaged he escaped with minor injuries 
that kept him in a hospital for only a 
few days. 

i i - * 

George E. Bulkley, vice-president of 
the Connecticut General, and Mrs. Bulk- 
ley left last week to spend six weeks in 
California. Their son, G. Lawrence Bulk- 
ley, lives there. 

* * 

E. Raymond Church, proprietor of the 
general insurance agency bearing his 
name at Canandaigua, N. Y., has been 
appointed temporary postmaster of that 


up-state locality succeeding William 
Tracey, who died recently. 
* * * 


Jane Loomis, a Hartford insurance 
agent and daughter of the president of 
the Connecticut Mutual, is in Europe. 

“Se 


John G. Maher, president of the Old 
Line Life of Nebraska, is one of the 
members of the newly formed National 
Progressive League organized to support 
Franklin D. Roosevelt for President. 





Miss Montague Harwood Priddy, 
daughter of Lawrence Priddy, former 
president of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, and an agent of the 
New York Life here, is to marry Basil 
George H. Snowden of Bermuda. Miss 
Priddy is a graduate of the Spence 
School, New York; was also educated 
abroad; and made her debut at a dinner 
dance in Pierre’s in December, 1929. The 
wedding will take place October 31 in 
the chapel of St. Bartholomew’s Church, 
this city. 

* +2 

James E. Kavanagh, second vice-presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life, joined that 
company at the age of 26 when he ap- 
plied for a Metropolitan Life agency in 
the Toronto district and got it. In view 
of his advance to his present high rank 
it is interesting to note that his first 
week’s earnings with the Metropolitan 
Life were $6. He had been previously on 
the teaching staff of the Peterboro (On- 
tario) Collegiate Institute. Frederick H. 
Ecker, president of the company, when 
a lad of 15, got a job as office boy of 
the Metropolitan Life, his wages being 
$4 a week. 

+.» # 

Miss Mary Keeley, popular and pretty 
secretary to Insurance Superintendent 
George S. Van Schaick of New York, 
returned to New York last week from 
a month’s trip to Ireland. She was ac- 
companied by her father and mother. 
Miss Keeley is not only a good secre- 
tary, but has a fine, genial personality 
which makes a favorable impression on 
those calling on the Superintendent. 

* * * 

Arthur B. Reeve, agent of the National 
Union Fire at Englewood, N. J., won 
twelve first places, ten second and seven 
third places at the flower show recently 
at the Englewood Armory conducted by 
the Englewood Dahlia Society. Mr 
Reeve was high scorer for the exhibition 
with sixty-three points. Mrs. Dwight 
W. Morrow was second with fifty-five 
points. 

+ «2 

H. O. Fishback, insurance commission- 
er of Washington, retains the confidence 
of the people of that state after two 
decades of service, and was re-nominated 
in the Republican primaries recently. 
Four Democrats ran for the office, Wil- 
liam A. Sullivan, a fire and casualty agent 
of Seattle, winning in that primary. 

x sx « 


Stratford Corbett, connected with the 
office of Griffin M. Lovelace, second 
vice-president of the New York Life, as 
a publicity representative for the New 
York Life, has been commissioned a lieu- 
tenant in the public relations section of 
the Military Intelligence Reserve, U. S. 
Army. Mr. Corbett has been with the 
company more than four years. 


R. M. Cadman, of the Schedule Rating 
Office of New Jersey, will be one of the 
speakers at the Safety Congress con- 
vention which will be held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., from October 2 to 7 inclusive. 
He will make a report for the commit- 
tee on “Portable Blow Torches.” 

. * 


Franklin W. Fort, president of the 
Sussex Fire of Newark, will be the prin- 
cipal speaker at a dinner to be given 
in his honor by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Atlantic City on Wednesday, 
October 5. 

. *« = 

John C. Leissler of the Chicago Jour- 
nal of Commerce gave a radio talk over 
Station WIBO on Saturday night, call- 
ing insurance the bulwark of business 
and credit. He discussed the stability 
of insurance, its objects and its magni- 
tude. 

* * * 

Winant Van Winkle, vice-president of 
the Commercial Casualty, has returned 
with his family from an extended trip 
abroad. 
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An Outstanding Feature of Last 
Week’s Philadelphia Convention 
At the convention of the National As- 

sociation of Insurance Agents in Phila- 

delphia last week I sat next to a former 
public official, who had never before at- 
tended a convention of insurance pro- 


ducers. He was amazed. Amazed by 
the mental character of the proceedings. 

“That report of Chairman James L. 
Case of the committee which wants a 
clause in insurance policies calling for 
automatic cancellation of premiums in 
the event of non-payment after a stipu- 
lated time, and the report of the George 
W. Carter committee about rate ad- 
vances in workmen’s compensation in- 
surance and commissions paid for the 
business could not be improved in my 
opinion in directness, clarity and intel- 
ligent presentation. Both were pitched 
to a high mental standard. I never heard 
a better and more clear cut or sequential 
statement about a scientific or technical 
question than Superintendent Van 
Schaick’s explanation of how the securi- 
ties in company portfolios are valued by 
the state. A school boy could have fol- 
lowed and grasped him easily. Another 
masterful presentation of a current sit- 
uation was the Percy H. Goodwin sum- 
mary of developments in the business of 
a premiums. The address of Paul 

Haid on the necessity of eliminating 
ete methods and careless operations 
was also well done. Secretary Walter 
H. Bennett’s theme talk was also a 
thoughtful exposition. 

“There were other good features, in- 
cluding the floor discussion about pre- 
mium collections, and I am _ returning 
from this convention considerably im- 
pressed.” 

* # *@ 

Shooting at the J. L. Case Report 

One of the surprises was the general 
opposition on the floor to the conclu- 
sions of the James L. Case report on 
automatic cancellation clause. Evidently 
there is very strong opposition to such 
a clause on the part of many insurance 
offices. Agents were jumping up in all 
parts of the hall wanting to be heard in 
registering that opposition. Nothing 
could have been more logical than the 
report; and yet the agents on the floor 
seemed largely of the opinion that the 
machinery of the clause would not work, 
or if it did the harm it would do would 
outweigh the good; that it would often 
penalize the wrong people; that it might 
invite legislative action. Mr. Case let 
the opposition ride. He had done his 
job and a good one. He looked a little 
pained as the bombardment continued, 
but did not throw rocks in return. 


Philadelphia Sidelights 


What became of the women agents 
who formerly attended conventions of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents? I saw very few in the audi- 
ence. Most of the women were wives 
of members of the convention. 

Dorothy Paull of the National Under- 
writer made her debut as a convention 
reporter. 














The Fire Association and the Inde- 
pendence Indemnity loaned stenograph- 
ers to the press room. 

More people want to interview Paul 
L. Haid, president of the Insurance Ex- 
ecutives Association, than any other man 
in the business. 

The largest crowd of company execu- 
tives at the convention came from the 
Home of New York organization. 

Many of the company executives at- 
tending the convention of the National 
Association were at the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America’s luncheon. 

The convention paved the way for the 
fire department of Philadelphia to do 
stunts, thus drawing well-deserved pub- 
licity to one of the great protective allies 
of the business. 

* * 

Against Any Mandatory Clause 

A cynic, sitting in at the floor debate 
on automatic cancellation for non-pay- 
ment of premiums, pointed to one of the 
of talking against the Case report and 
sai 

“That fellow is at least four months 
behind in his remittances to his com- 
panies and I can’t think of any plan 
which he would approve which would 
cause the insurance to terminate if a 
period of grace went by.” 

* 


The Late George Chappell 

George Chappell, who died in London 
recently and was former general mana- 
ger of the Royal, was well known in this 
country. While here fifteen years ago 
he was the principal figure of a Royal 
convention held in a hotel at Forest Hills, 
Long Island. 

Mr. Chappel began his career in Lin- 
coln with the Midland Counties Insur- 
ance, and later held an appointment for 
this office in Manchester. It was while 
he was there, in 1892, that the Royal took 
over the Midland Counties; and his new 
employers appointed him secretary at 
their Leeds office. From there, in 1899, 
he went to the Liverpool headquarters 
as assistant sub-manager, being promot- 
ed four years later sub-manager. In 
1911 he was appointed general manager, 
a position he held until 1921, when he 
retired owing to poor health. 

Mr. Chappell was a man of large 
stature, a good speaker, and popular with 
the members of his profession; he had 
a notable memory. It was during his 
general managership that the Liverpool 
& London & Globe was taken over by 
the Royal—one of the biggest amalgama- 
tions in insurance history. In the war 
Mr. Chappell was a member of the Gov- 
ernment Insurance Department for Air- 
craft, with Montagu Norman, Governor 
of the Bank of England, chairman. 

* * 


Agents’ Executive Committee Chair- 
man a Big Producer in Chicago 
Allan I. Wolff, the new chairman of 

the executive committee of the National 

Association of Insurance Agents, is one 

of the leading producers of Chicago and 

is a big figure in agents’ association 
ranks although he is not well known as 
yet to many local agents in the Eastern 


states. The executive committee head 
customarily attends the annual meeting 
of the New York State Association in 
May so that many Easterners will have 
an opportunity to see and hear him next 
May at Syracuse, N. Y. He will un- 
doubtedly attend other state and pos- 
sibly regional meetings in this part of 
the country within the next twelve 
months. 

Mr. Wolff is a former vice-president 
and president of the Chicago Board of 
Underwriters and has served as national 
councillor for the Illinois Association. A 
year ago he was appointed by President 
William B. Calhoun as a member of the 
national executive committee. He began 
his insurance career with Witkowsky & 
Affeld, then Western managers at Chi- 
cago for the Hamburg-Bremen Fire. 
Later he went into the agency field, join- 
ing J. J. Coffey & Co., which became 
Coffey, Wolff & Co. When Mr. Coffey 
retired the office was conducted as Allan 
I. Wolff & Co. 

Some years ago Mr. Wolff joined the 
agency of Klee, Rogers, Wile & Loeb, 
which, following the death of Mr. Wile, 
became Klee, Rogers, Loeb & Wolff. 
This agency with Norden, Steiglitz & 
Co. formed the Associated Agencies, Inc, 
of Chicago. Recently the latter agency 
withdrew and Herrick, Auerbach & Vas- 
tine joined the associated group. 

* * x 


Chicago Daily News Now Running 
an Insurance Column 

The Chicago Daily News has started 
an insurance column. The publisher of 
this famous evening newspaper—said to 
be the biggest money earner of any pa- 
per in the United States with one ex- 
ception—is Col. Frank Knox, who was 
formerly the general manager of the 
William Randolph Hearst newspaners. 
At the present time there is a merry bat- 
tle between the Chicago Tribune and the 
Evening News, both fighting hard for 
features as well as prestige, power and 
circulation. The general opinion in the 
newspaper business is that morning 
newspapers are slowly losing their su- 
premacy to evening newspapers. The 
fact that the Chicago Daily News has put 
on an insurance column is regarded as 
significant of the importance of insur- 
ance in the mind of one of the country‘s 
most progressive publishers. 

* 


The Late Forest F. Dryden, Frank A. 
Munsey and George W. Perkins 
In a recent issue of The Wall Street 

Journal Henry Alloway of the staff of 

that paper wrote a reminiscent and in- 

teresting sketch of Forest F. Dryden, 
former president of the Prudential, who 
died a short time ago. After calling at- 
tention to his camaraderie, his decisive- 
ness, his matching of wits with the truc- 
ulent Samuel Untermyer when the New 

York lawyer was on the warpath, Mr. 

Alloway told of an interesting and here- 

tofore unpublished chapter in Mr. Dry- 

den’s life soon after becoming an in- 
surance man. Said Mr. Alloway: 

When early at New York publishing 
ventures, when advertisers and subscrib- 
ers were too shy, Frank A. Munsey had 
ambitions toward insurance—one of his 
inspirers being Forest Dryden. The 
two had become acquainted through 
submission by young Mr. Dryden, much 
Munsey’s junior, of adventure stories to 
Mr. Munsey’s Argosy magazine. Mun- 
sey was his own editor, copy reader, cor- 
respondent, in those days, and the letter 
he sent returning the Dryden manuscript 
wasn’t at all in the formality that con- 
ventional publishers affect. He didn’t 
“regret” at all. “Come and see me,” was 
the way his letter started. “I don’t care 
for your literary stuff—it’s too grown-up 
for Argosy’s young folk readérs. But 
the smart letter you send along offering 
the story gives me the idea that you 
might grow into a pretty good advertis- 
ing getter. The job will be on commis- 
sion. That way”—felicitous Munsey— 
“you fix your own earnings.” 

Meeting of the twain did not result in 
Mr. Munsey gaining an advertising so- 
licitor but it did reveal to him such “in- 
dustrial” insurance allurements that he 
forthwith won the cooperation of his 


room-mate, a young man lately from the 
West, and they spent the next month in 
combing New York business acquaint- 
ances for capital wherewith to start a 
company patterned on Prudential mod- 
ernism. ... Mr. Munsey and his room- 
mate had for result of their vision, their 
ardors and their canvassing industry a 
total subscription of less than $20,000, 
and some of that payable by instalments. 
They had started out to raise $500,000. 
When, years after, Forest Dryden was 
at top of the Prudential, and Frank 
Munsey was the owner of ‘myriad pub- 
lications, when the roommate colleagued 
and ranked with the foremost bankers 
of Wall Street—the three, all million- 
aires, could laugh at The Dream and the 
way it stopped before it started. Mun- 
sey’s roommate was George W. Perkins, 
on his way to be finance captain general 
of the New York Life, and later a mem- 


ber of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
x* * * 
What Actuaries Mean by “Rate 
Projection” in Compensation 
Insurance 


At a recent meeting of the insurance 
companies with the Superintendent of 
New York State, subject under discus- 
sion being workmen’s compensation 
rates, William Leslie, associate general 
manager, National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters, said that in New 
Jersey a projection method had been 
used to ascertain the required compen- 
sation rate level. I asked Mr. Leslie if 
he would explain for readers of this page 
exactly what is meant by the term. “rate 
projection.” His answer follows: 





Suppose, for illustration, that the fol- 
lowing represent the loss ratios over a 
period of five years on the basis of a 
common set of rates and a common law 
benefit schedule: 


Policy Indemnity Medical 

Years Loss Ratios Loss Ratios 
1926 31.8 10.8 
1927 34.9 12.2 
1928 37.9 13.6 
1929 40.9 14.9 
1930 44.0 16.3 


Assume further that we are desirous 
of ascertaining from these loss ratios 
the proper rate level for the period mid- 
way between policy year 1932 and policy 
year 1933. What we should want to 
know then is what the probable loss ra- 
tio will be at that time on the basis of 
the rates underlying the past experience 
contained in this exhibit. It will be not- 
ed in the exhibit that the indemnity loss 
ratio has been increasing about three 
points each year. Consequently, if we 
“project” the indemnity experience in 
accordance with the trend of past in- 
crease from year to year, we will obtain 
an expected loss ratio for policy year 
1931 of 47%, for 1932 a loss ratio of 50%, 
and for 1933 a loss ratio of 53.1%. The 
midpoint between 1932 and 1933 policy 
year would be 51.5%, and this would 
represent the projected indemnity loss 
ratio which we would use as a basis for 
determining the required change in rate 
level. A similar projection of ‘the med- 
ical loss ratios would give us 17.6% for 
1931, 19.0% for 1932, and 20.4% for 1933. 
The mean between policy year 1932 and 
1933 gives 19.7 which, if added to the 51.5 
for indemnity, gives a total of 71.2. Di- 
viding 712 by the permissable loss ratio 
of 60% gives an indicated required in- 
crease of 187%. This, in fact, is the 


_ actual increase calculated for New York 


State by the Compensation Rating Board 
on the basis of projecting both indemnity 
and medical losses. 

The actual New York State experience 
does not show indemnity and medical 
loss ratios which progress by an exactly 
uniform rate from year to year. The 
actual loss ratios for the five policy years, 
1926 to 1930, are laid out on a chart as a 
series of points. Then a straight line is 
fitted to the five points by a mathemati- 
cal process which gives the line that 
represents with the greatest fidelity the 
trend of cost during the five year period. 
By projecting that line forward for pol- 
icy years 1931, 1932 and 1933, the ex- 
pected loss ratio for any of those policy 
years may be read from the line. 
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FIRE INSURANCE 





J. D. Erskine Goes 
With Executives’ Ass’n 


APPOINTED BY PAUL L. HAID 





Assistant Manager of E. U. A. Has 
Made Fine Reputation as Capable 
and Tactful Organization Man 





J. Douglas Erskine, assistant manager 
of the Eastern Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion for several years and a popular 
figure among fire insurance men in this 
part of the country, has been appointed 
to a position with the Insurance Execu- 
tives’ Association as of tomorrow, Octo- 
ber 1. There he will assist President 
Paul L. Haid. Mr. Erskine’s resignation 
from the E. U. A. was accepted at the 
meeting of that body on Tuesday of this 
week. 

Mr. Erskine is an experienced fire in- 
surance man. Following his graduation 
from Hamilton College in 1912 he joined 
the Underwriters’ Association of New 
York State and was engaged in rating 
work for six years. In 1919 he was 
appointed special agent of the Northern 
Assurance in New York State and three 
years later he was called to the home 
office as general agent in charge of the 
Eastern department. Mr. Erskine was 


appointed assistant manager of the 
E. U. A. in February, 1929. He is a 
native of Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

As assistant to Manager Sumner 


Rhoades of the E. U. A. Mr. Erskine 
has done splendid work. Aside from his 
established ability he has a cordial per- 
sonality and makes friends easily, is tact- 
ful and diplomatic and is a good public 
speaker. He should prove a real assist- 
ance to Mr. Haid in the work the In- 
surance Executives’ Association is doing, 
for he is well versed in supervisory or- 
ganization activities. 

For several years in addition to his 
duties with the E. U. A. Mr. Erskine has 
been engaged in insurance educational 
work and has been giving lecture courses 
at Columbia University and elsewhere. 





E. U. A. HOLDS MEETING 


Many Reports of Committees Made; 
Post of Assistant Manager Not to 
Be Filled for Time Being 


The Eastern Underwriters’ Association 
held its first fall meeting Tuesday. There 
was a full attendance and the meeting 
was of unusual interest as committees 
in several instances made full reports of 
their plans for the ensuing year. By a 
rising vote the association adopted a res- 
olution on its late member, William By- 
ron Burpee, vice-president of the New 
Hampshire Fire. 

Assistant Manager J. D. Erskine ten- 
dered his resignation as he has accept- 
ed a position with the Insurance Execu- 
tives’ Association. President C. F. Shall- 
cross expressed for the association its 
regret at losing Mr. Erskine and stated 
how much the association had appreci- 
ated his services and the fact that he 
had been at all times one of its most 
loyal and efficient representatives. It is 
understood that at least for the time be- 
ing the Eastern Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion will not fill the position of assistant 
manager. 

The resignation of the Raritan Valley 
was accepted as that company retired 
in May, 1931, and reinsured its outstand- 
ing liability. The resignations of the 
New York State Fire and the United 
States Merchants & Shippers were ac- 
cepted as these two members had merged 
with the Richmond and the Westchester 
Fire, respectively. 

The resignation of the Guaranty Fire 
of Providence was accepted as that com- 
pany has amalgamated with the Mer- 
chants of Providence. 


Pennsylvania Dep’t 
On Floater Policies 


LIMITS THE “ALL RISKS” TYPE 


Holds Fire-Marine Companies May 
Write Forms Only on Property Which 
Hasn’t Fixed Location 








The extent of coverage permitted in 
floater policies in Pennsylvania is de- 
fined in an opinion to Insurance Com- 
missioner Charles F. Armstrong written 
by Deputy Attorney General Harold D. 
Saylor. 

The ruling holds that domestic stock 
marine, fire or fire and marine companies 
“may issue floater policies insuring 
against all risks of loss of or damage to 
personal property which, by reason of 
its nature and use, does not have a fixed 
location. They may not issue such poli- 
cies to cover personal property which is 
ordinarily stationary, except when in the 
course of transnortation or while being 
packed or awaiting shipment and ex- 
cept when the coverage includes risks not 
insurable by casualty companies.” 

Even if not in transportation, the opin- 
ion rules, personal property such as furs, 
jewelry, objects of art, cameras and guns 
may be insured at a fixed location in a 
floater policy covering risks other than 
burglary, theft and larceny. which may 
be covered in a casualty policy. 

Extracts from the oninion of the dep- 
uty attorney general follow: 

“The Legislature did not confine its 
definition of marine insurance to the 
insuring of vehicles and goods while be- 
ing prepared for and awaiting shipment, 
and in the course of transportation. It 
added the words, ‘and all personal prop- 
erty floater risks.’ We must assume that 
the Legislature in framing this definition 
considered the personal property floater 
risk to be a form of marine insurance. 
As such, a marine company may clearly 
write it. 

“However, it does not necessarily fol- 
low that a floater policy which a ma- 
rine company may write is a marine pol- 
icy, or that a floater policy is limited 
in its coverage to the usual coverage of 
a marine policy. In writing a floater 
policy a marine company is not restrict- 
ed by the limitations imposed upon it 
when writing a marine policy. 

Marine and Casualty Coverage 


“It is true that under the powers 
granted by Section 202 of the Act of 
1921, subsection (c), stock casualty com- 
panies may be incorporated for a large 
variety of purposes. These include in- 
surance against loss by burglary or lar- 
ceny or theft or forgery. Furs, jewelry, 
guns, cameras, etc., while at rest in their 
owner’s house or elsewhere, may be in- 
sured by casualty companies. But such 
coverage is not as broad as that given 
by floater policies; it does not cover loss 
or damage occurring while the insured 
article is elsewhere than in the situs 

(Continued jon Page 26) 








WHY FIRE PREVENTION? 


“7 ‘ IRE prevention keeps going con- 

cerns going,” says a leader in 
fire prevention activities. “It teaches 
that fire is a waster of time and 
money, and that it gives back noth- 
ing of what it takes; that though 
the visible waste of fire is local, the 
invisible waste is a national liability.” 
(Take an active part in Fire Pre- 
vention Week, October 9th to 15th. 
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Charles W. Cool of 
Glens Falls Is Dead 


OVER 50 YEARS AN AGENT 
First Mayor of City of Glens Falls an 
Outstanding Figure in New York 
State Insurance Affairs 








Charles W. Cool, one of the leading 
insurance agents of Glens Falls, N. Y., 
for more than half a century and the 
first mayor of that up-state city, died 
suddenly at his home there on Sunday. 
He was 74 years old. Mr. Cool had been 
inactive and in bed for the last two 
weeks as the result of a foot injury suf- 
fered last January. He was then con- 
fined to his home for two months but 
had returned to his office. During the 
summer the injury was aggravated. 

Mr. Cool was a member of the New 
York State Association of Local Agents 
and was widely and favorably known to 
agents, company fieldmen and executives 
for many years. He had an important 
agency and represented a number of 
leading companies, A few years ago the 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


of NEW YORK 


Head Office: 


J. A. Kesey, President 


80 John Street, New York 
G. Z. Day, Vice-President C. L. Henry, Secretary 


Statement March 31, 1932 


CAPITAL ° ° ° 
PREMIUM RESERVE ° 
OTHER LIABILITIES . 
NET SURPLUS ° 
TOTAL ASSETS ° F 


+ $1,000,000.00 
-  1,191,087.03 
° 187,800.00 
- 1,105,835.88 
3,484,722.91 


Securities are Valued at Market March 31, 1932 








Porto Rico Hurricane 
Loss Reports Arrive 


New York insurance offices were 
busy this week handling notices of 
windstorm losses on Puerto Rican 
property as a result of the severe hur- 
ricane which swept over the island 
Monday. British and American com- 
panies are involved although Lloyd’s 
of London has written most of the 
crop insurance. Reports are that the 
grape fruit and pineapple crops have 
been badly damaged. Buildings dam- 
aged include sugar mills and tobacco 
and fruit warehouses. Of the compa- 
nies known to be involved are the Liv- 
erpool & London & Globe, Pearl, In- 
surance Co. of North America, Rich- 
mond and Home of N. Y. The office 
of Windle, Dargan & Co., Inc., of 
New York, will adjust many of the 
losses and their representative in San 
Juan has already been asked to act 
for several companies. 

Among the assureds who have re- 
ported losses are the following: Gen- 
eral Cigar Co., Porto Rico American 
Tobacco Co., Porto Rico American 
Sugar Refining Co., Porto Rico Amer- 
ican Fertilizer Co., American Cigar 
Co., New York and Porto Rico Steam- 
ship Co. and San Antonio Co. The 
last two report pier losses. 











JUSTICE F. J. SWAYZE DEAD 


Francis J. Swayze, former New Jersey 
Supreme Court Justice and a prominent 
fire insurance lawyer, died Sunday in 
Newark. He was 71 years of age. Asa 
member of the law firm of Colie & 
Swayze more than thirty years ago Mr. 
Swayze was attorney for the Merchants 
of New Jersey until that company was 
reinsured. His knowledge of insurance 
enabled him to render some fine deci- 
sions in insurance cases. He was high- 
ly regarded by the insurance fraternity 
in New Jersey. 





Fire losses for the first six months of 
the current year in Germany have been 
substantially below those of 1931. 
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Calhoun Praised and Gandy Cheered 
As Nat’! Ass’n Convention Closed 


New President in First Speech Says Association Will Never Be 
1-Man Organization But 50,000 Strong; Allan I. Wolff 
Warmly Welcomed as New Executive Chairman 


The National Association of Insurance 
Agents in the closing session of its Phil- 
adelphia convention last week gave 
Charles L. Gandy, Birmingham, its new 
president, and Allan I. Wolff, Chicago, 
its new executive committee chairman, 
a fine send-off in their respective ex- 
ecutive jobs. Amid the acclamation of 
the convention over the election, every- 
one being on his feet, the Alabama dele- 
gates present staged an_ enthusiastic 
demonstration as President Gandy came 
to the platform to receive the congratu- 
lations of retiring President William B. 
Calhoun and to make his first address as 
the leader of the association. Leaving 
no doubt in anyone’s mind that he would 
carry on the splendid work done in Mr. 
Calhoun’s administration President Gan- 
dy said: 

Gandy’s Acceptance Speech 

“I have seen an even dozen presidents 
of this association escorted to this plat- 
form. That makes me number 13. As I 
have watched my twelve predecessors 
work so long and so hard in the inter- 
ests of our association I got the idea 
that they might sometimes feel like con- 
quering heroes but if you feel that they 
did and that I do now as I stand before 
you, you are doing a lot of crazy think- 
ing.” 

Mr. Gandy then emphasized that the 
National Association is not a one-man 
organization, that it never has been and 
never will be if it is to live. “It’s a fifty 
thousand man organization,” he declared, 
“and therein lies its greatness. I will 
be most ungrateful if I fail to pay trib- 
ute to my associate members on the 
executive committee of the past year. 
A more loyal group never served any or- 
ganization.” 

Graciously President Gandy then 
turned to the newspaper press table and 
said: “In my fourteen years of associa- 
tion work I have counted the members 
of the insurance trade press as one of 
my chiefest assets. Your co-operation 
is highly appreciated, and you are en- 
titled at all times to know what is going 
on in the National Association.” In clos- 
ing his talk he described his election as 
the “greatest honor that has ever come 
to me.” 

Wolff Makes Good Impression 

As the new executive committee chair- 
man Mr. Wolff also indicated in his ac- 
ceptance speech that he realized the 
high responsibility that went with his 
new office. He pledged to President 
Gandy and association members his full- 
est aid and co-operation in every ac- 
tivity undertaken, stressing that the 
strength and development of the asso- 
ciation lay in the work and endeavors of 
all of its members. “No body of men 
works with more purpose than those 
who attend these conventions,” Mr. 
Wolff said, “and we are dedicating their 
efforts not only to the agency forces of 
the country but to the business as a 
whole.” 

Mr. Wolff referred particularly to cer- 
tain significant aspects of the past ad- 
ministration, pointing out that the asso- 
ciation owes a tremendous debt of grati- 
tude to past President Calhoun and his 
fellow officers who, realizing that the 
upward swing in business was not yet in 
sight, had brought the organization suc- 
cessfully through the year on a sharply 
pared financial budget. 

Appropriately, retiring President Cal- 
houn then asked that Mrs. Gandy and 
Mrs. Wolff stand up so that the conven- 
tion might pay a tribute to “these wo- 
men who are going to back up their 
husbands in our behalf.” 

Calhoun’s Work Appreciated 

Then came the association’s long 

awaited opportunity to give tangible evi- 


dence of its appreciation to retiring 
President Calhoun and it marked the 
high spot of the convention’s final ses- 
sion. It was Past President Clyde B. 
Smith’s honor to present to Mr. Calhoun 
and Mrs. Calhoun, his bride of only a 
few months, a silver coffee service and 
in so doing he said: “There is really 
nothing we can do to repay properly a 
National Association president for all 
his hard work except with the friend- 
ships we can give him. So, Bill, when 
you and Mrs. Calhoun get .back to Mil- 
waukee and settle down for the years to 
come we want you both to get all the 
enjoyment possible out of this token of 
our esteem which we present to you in 
sincere appreciation.” 

In response Mr. Calhoun said, “In this 
work of ours one of the repayments for 
the time and effort we put in is the 
splendid friendships we make. I know 
that such friendships are not subject to 
stock market changes and depressions. 
During my reign of office I have done 
my best to keep both feet on the 
ground.” In retiring Mr. Calhoun auto- 
matically becomes chairman of the ad- 
visory committee, made up of past presi- 
dents. 


Group Chairmen Report 


The extent of the interest shown dur- 
ing the convention in the local board 
group breakfast and agency luncheon 
meetings was conclusively demonstrated 
in the reports made by the respective 
chairmen of these groups. The most fre- 
quently made suggestion was that more 
time be given on the next convention 
program to these conferences and that 
they be made permanent convention fea- 
tures. It was felt by Frank T. Priest, 
Wichita, reporting for local board group 
3 as its chairman, that the national local 
board committee activities should be ex- 
tended so as to build up a reference file 
for local members; to draw up a model 
set of by-laws; be prepared to make 
suggestions for the improvement of lo- 
cal board operations, and to be a clear- 
ing house for exchange of experiences 
and methods so that even before bad lo- 
cal situations crop up the cure can be 
suggested to solve them. Mr. Priest 
also recommended that each state asso- 
ciation appoint its own local board com- 
mittee to confer with the national com- 
mittee. 


John D. Saint, Baton Rouge, pinch- 
hitting for Matt G. Smith as breakfast 
group 1 chairman, then told of the suc- 
cess of the question and answer box idea 
in his meeting which had remained in 
session for three hours. Harry Man- 
chester, Cleveland, reporting for break- 
fast group 2, asked that an evening be 
set aside for local board conferences at 
the next convention. 

J. W. Barr, Oil City, Pa., as chairman 
of the group 1 agency luncheon get-to- 
gether, expressed the sentiments of the 
agents producing up to $100,000 in an- 
nual premiums when he said that by an 
exchange of experiences those attending 
are able to get immediate answers to 
the problems confronting them locally. 
In turn Fred J. Lewis, Milwaukee, who 
presided over group 2, and Allan I. 
Wolff, Chicago, the chairman of group 
3, spoke of the success of their respec- 
tive conferences, urging that the feature 
he retained in future conventions. A 
discussion of equity rating, the compen- 
sation situation and overwriting com- 
missions occupied the attention of Mr. 
Wolff’s group which was made up of 
agents producing over $300,000 in annual 
premiums. 

Memorial Tributes to Mrs. W. H. 

Bennett and Charles F. Wilson 


In the midst of the final day’s session 


the convention paused in its delibera- 
tions to pay memorial tributes to two 
highly esteemed friends who had passed 
away. Appropriately Sherman G. Otstot 
of Asheville, N. C., offered a resolution 
in memory of the wife of Secretary- 
Counsel Walter H. Bennett who died 
last summer after a lingering illness. “In 
her death our association has lost the 
companionship of one of its truest 
friends,” said Mr. Otstot. 

James L. Case, past president, of Nor- 
wich, Conn., then spoke highly of the 
association work done by the late 
Charles F. Wilson of Fitchburg, Mass., 
who, in the closing years of his life, had 
been prevented by poor health from at- 
tending the conventions. Mr. Wilson’s 
splendid work as chairman of the finance 
committee was touched upon by Mr. 
Case who asked that the convention 
pause to “pay tribute to the man who 
had done so much to lay the foundation 
of the association.” 


Presentation of Awards 


As has been previously announced, the 
Insurance Agents League of Washington 
was awarded the President’s membership 
cup given to the state association mak- 
ing the largest percentage increase for 
the year. Carl B. White, president of 
that association, in accepting the cup 
acknowledged its debt of gratitude to 
Past President Percy H. Goodwin for 
his assistance in the past year. 

The New York State Association won 
the Des Moines Attendance Cup, having 
sixty-six members present at the con- 
vention while the Detroit Association 
Cup, given to the state association show- 
ing the greatest combined mileage of 
members attending the convention, was 
awarded to the California association 
which had a total mileage of 18,937 miles. 

The association did not make a Wood- 
worth Memorial presentation this year. 


J. A. Dalzell’s Resolution 


Scoring the insurance activities of au- 
tomobile clubs, bank agencies, part time 
commission takers, and particularly the 
practice by certain companies of paying 
general agents’ commissions in excepted 
territory, John A. Dalzell of Pittsburgh 
offered a resolution just before the con- 
vention ended in which he urged that 
the National Association voice its stren- 
uous objection to payment of high com- 
missions or other extra considerations 
in these excepted territories. Further- 
more, he asked that members of the as- 
sociation refuse to represent such com- 
panies; that they should be asked to dis- 
continue this practice within one year. 
Mr. Dalzell also suggested that steps be 
taken in conference with the companies 
for the adoption of a uniform scale of 
commissions for country-wide use which 
program would include a uniform sys- 
tem of selecting agents. His resolution 
was referred to the Conference commit- 
tee. 

_The last few minutes of the conven- 
tion witnessed an enthusiastic demon- 
stration started by W. W. Croom, presi- 
dent of the Alabama Association, who 
could not resist getting up and telling 
how overjoyed his organization was to 
have Mr. Gandy as the new president. 
Hating to adjourn the meeting, Mr. 
Gandy put through his first innovation 
when he recessed it instead. 

One of the most welcome visitors at 
the convention was Louis E. English of 
Richmond, president, American Associa- 
tion of Insurance General Agents, who 
brought cordial greetings from that body 
to the National Association Friday morn- 
ing, delivering a sincere message in 
which he expressed the sentiments of 
his organization that “we would not be 
making our livelihood as general agents 
if there were no local agents.” 


In fact, Mr. English said that if the 
great American Agency system were 
ever to fail it would carry down with it 
the general agency system. One of his 
suggestions was that the agents select 
their general agents as they would their 
companies, steering clear of the commis- 
sion grabber. He viewed as a big, un- 
solved problem the matter of collecting 
premiums promptly. 


>] . 
Agents’ Meeting 
(Continued from Page 1) 
end of the fire-casualty business. Finally 
the convention voted to allow the special 
committee headed by Mr. Case to con- 
tinue its study and to report further 
recommendations at the mid-year con- 
ference and the 1933 annual convention. 
Haid on Credit Evil 

Paul L. Haid, president of the Insur- 
ance Executives’ Association, spoke 
briefly on this matter of premium col- 
lections and the credit evil when he ad- 
dressed the convention last Wednesday 
morning. He said that the company ex- 
ecutives were seriously studying the Case 
committee recommendations and if they 
did not accept the plan as now drafted 
by the committee they would certainly 
give strong support to some arrangement 
to curb long credits to assureds. The 
credit problem is the cause of many 
ne going to the wall, Mr. Haid 
said. 

Charles L. Gandy of Birmingham, Ala., 
the new president of the National Asso- 
ciation, is only about 35 years of age 
but he is a veteran in national and state 
association affairs and his election is 
widely approved. Mr. Gandy has been 
a member of the national executive com- 
mittee for several years and for the last 
twelve months was chairman of that 
committee. Down in Alabama he was an 
officer of the state association for near- 
ly a decade and he has been attending 
National Association conventions since 
1917. He has a live-wire personality, the 
vigor of youth and the ability and ex- 
perience of a man much older in years 
than he. As chairman of the executive 
committee and as his assistant Mr. 
Gandy has Allan I. Wolff, one of the 
leading agents of Chicago. 

Compensation Commissions 

Local agents and company executives 
were interested in the report on com- 
pensation insurance rates and commis- 
sions presented by George W. Carter of 
Detroit, head of the agents’ sub- 
committee on that subject. Mr. Carter 
was strong in his denunciation of graded 
commissions applying to so-called big 
compensation lines—those where the 
premium exceeds $1,000—and he predict- 
ed that the idea of graded commissions 
would not only not meet with favor with 
agents but would lead to trouble in non- 
stock carrier competition and in the 
ci of fire insurance and other 
ines. 

The 1933 convention of the National 
Association will probably be held in an- 
other large metropolitan center, Chicago. 
The agents there are bidding for the 
convention, and as it is the home city of 
Mr. Wolff, the next president, and the 
locale of the World’s Fair next year, the 
chances are all in favor of the Chicago 
invitation being accepted. 





PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIRS 

Three companies with headquarters at 
the Hotel Benjamin Franklin last week 
during the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
distributed souvenirs to the delegates 
and guests. These were the National 
Union Fire, Insurance Co. of North 
America and the Independence Indem- 
nity. The National Union gave metal 
baggage identification tags to aid in the 
reduction of tourist baggage losses. The 
North America gift was a useful pocket 
compass rule and that of the Indepen- 
dence Indemnity an envelope of hand 
painted post cards showing points of 
historical interest in Philadelphia. 





HEARD BYRD IN BOSTON 

Insurance men in Boston last week 
heard Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd, 
the explorer and national chairman of 
the National Economy League, and Carl 
P. Dennett, prominent Boston citizen, 
explain the general purposes of the 
league. They were urged to support this 
new movement for economy. The meet- 
ing was called by Frederic C. Church, 
Jr., of the Boston general agency of 
Boit, Dalton & Church, and chairman 
of the League’s Boston insurance com- 
mittee. 
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Premium Financing Advice 


Hartford Fire and Hartford A. & I. Discuss with Their 
Agents Subject of Facilitating Remittances to Companies 


The Hartford Fire and Hartford Acci- 
dent & Indemnity discuss the question 
of financing premiums in the current is- 
sue of the agency publication of The 
Two Hartfords, “Hartford Agent.” 

The company treats the topic at some 
length for the purpose of pointing.out 
(1) that it is possible to finance pre- 
mium collections and thereby facilitate 
remittances to companies; (2) that even 
if arrangements are made to finance 
some customers it is not necessary to 
treat them all that way; and (3) that 
any financing arrangement the agent 
may wish to make is a matter of his own 
volition, solely in his own interest and 
is something with which the company 
itself has nothing to do. 

The Hartford Fire and its affiliate have 
no financial or other interest in any of 
the finance corporations, but tells agents 
they can obtain information regarding 
such of these corporations as approach 
any of their agents looking for business, 
and they will be glad to give advice. 

Extracts from the article of the agency 
publication respecting financing premi- 
ums follow: 


1,500 Credit Concerns 


As a result of the difficulty experi- 
enced by practically all agents in col- 
lecting within the limit of credit allowed 
quite generally by the Companies and 
the unwillingness of banks to make 
loans, agents have had to seek new meth- 
ods of meeting their obligations, and the 
system of installment buying which pre- 
viously had planted itself deeply in the 
soil of commerce has perforce been ex- 
tended in some degree to the buying of 
insurance. 

There are in the United States some 
1,500 or more concerns whose business 
it is to supply credit to those who de- 
sire it for this purpose, or who find it 
impossible, with their restricted incomes, 
to pay cash for policies running for a 
long period, and in principle the plan 
does not seem to be subject to any great- 
er objection than that which applies to 
the whole system of installment buying. 

Many of the finance companies just 
referred to restrict themselves to com- 
paratively small territories; others are 
practically nation-wide in their opera- 
tions, and the capitalization and resourc- 
es of the companies are broadly related 
to the extent of their business, but it 
does not follow that a small concern is 
necessarily less reliable than a large one, 
providing the management is competent 
and the small company does not try to 
develop its business to rapidly. 


Methods 


Finance companies make _ contracts 
with policyholders under which the as- 
sured is required to make a fairly sub- 


stantial first payment on account of pre- 
miums financed, and to pay the remaind- 
er in monthly installments, the number 
of payments being a matter of arrange- 
ment at the time the contracts are made. 
The finance company pays the full pre- 
mium to the agent who issued the pol- 
icy or policies and makes its profit by 
a service charge on the whole premium 
and interest on deferred payments, these 
charges being paid by the assured. It 
protects itself against possible loss by a 
clause in the contract giving it the right 
to require cancellation in event of the 
failure of the assured to make payments 
when due, and the insurance company is 
obligated to cancel on request of the fi- 
nance company. Loss, if any, is also 
made payable to the finance company to 
the extent of its interest in unpaid pre- 
miums. 

The insurance company does not en- 
ter into the arrangement in any way 
until cancellation is required or a loss 
occurs, all other operations being car- 
ried on under what is practically a trip- 
licate agreement between the finance 
company, the assured and the local agent, 
the latter being required to remit to his 
Companies in the usual course. 

Some features of the plan carry a 
strong appeal to the agent. He is as- 
sured of his collections on financed poli- 
cies, and he is relieved of the neces- 
sity (which might at times be disagree- 
able) of ordering cancellation of a pol- 
icy for non-payment of premium. The 
onus for cancellation is transferred by 
the contract with the assured to the 
finance company. 


Pros and Cons 


Some other features may perhaps 
prove to be less desirable—for example, 
an agent may have an old customer who 
is known to be reliable and who will 
eventually pay his premium, although he 
may be hard up for the time being. The 
agent may be quite willing to extend 
credit to such a customer at his own 
risk. The agent is not obligated to fi- 
nance the premium provided he has suf- 
ficient capital to enable him to pay his 
Companies and take the chance of col- 
lecting from the assured, but in the ab- 
sence of capital he may be embarrassed 
whether he does or does not make fi- 
nancing arrangements. 





DEATH OF THOMAS P. HALLINAN 

Thomas Patrick Hallinan, 68 years old 
and a broker and fire insurance adjuster 
in Chicago, died last week. He had been 
ill for about two years. Mr. Hallinan 
was associated with Critchell, Miller, 
Whitney & Barbour since 1901. He 
headed the agency’s loss department 
until about six years ago when he be- 
came a broker. 





Kemper On Investments 


President of Mutual Companies Tells of 
Lessons Learned Through Period 
of Depression 

In addressing the annual meeting of 
the National Association of Mutual In- 
surance Companies this week President 
James S. Kemper said that although 
mutual fire companies have stood the 
test of the last three years exceptionally 
well he believes that experience for 
these years has had a wholesome influ- 
ence on all insurance. Outstanding 
among the investment errors developed 
during the depression in his opinion are 
these: 


1. The investing of too large a proportion 
of the assets of the individual company 
in types of securities most susceptible to 
depreciation under adverse business con- 
ditions. 

2. Investments in outside enterprises in 
which the directors or officers of the in- 
surance company were interested. 

3. Unwarranted' reliance upon the rec- 
ommendations of banks and investment 
houses interested largely if not entirely 
im the collection of a commission on the 
sale of securities. 

4. Purchase of securities of political sub- 
divisions or business enterprises located 
in the vicinity of the home office of the 
insurance company supported more by 
local pride than by a careful analysis of 
the desirability of the investment. 





VIOLATIONS COMMITTEE 





New York Exchange Appoints New Sub- 
Committee of Prominent Execu- 
tives and Agents 

Ronald R. Martin, United States man- 
ager of the Atlas, president of the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange and 
chairman of that organization’s advis- 
ory committee on agreement violations, 
has appointed a new sub-committee to 
continue the study of conditions in the 
New York territory with respect to rule 
and rate violations. This committee will 
hold its first meeting next Wednesday 
morning. 

Members of the new sub-committee 
include the following: Fred. W. Koeck- 
ert, United States manager, Commercial 
Union; William H. Koop, president, 
Great American; Wilfred Kurth, presi- 
dent, Home of New York; Edward Mil- 
ligan, president, Phoenix of Hartford; 
W. J. Reynolds, Corroon & Reynolds; 
Sidney T. Perrin of W. L. Perrin & 
Son, and James J. Hoey of Hoey & 
Ellison. 





OPEN TO INSURANCE MEN 
The meeting of the Society of Termi- 
nal Engineers, to be held next Tuesday 
evening at 7:45 o’clock in the United 
Engineering Societies Building, 29 West 
39th Street, New York, and at which 
Charles H. Fischer will speak on piers 
from the fire prevention viewpoint, will 
be open to fire and marine insurance 
men. Mr. Fischer is chairman of the 
committee on piers and wharves of the 

National Fire Protection Association. 


“For Your Careful Thought ” 





Men are judged by their Associates. 


Likewise—Agents, these days, are judged by the Companies 


offered to their clients. 


The HANOVER & FULTON will prove satisfactory to your assured. 


Floater Risks 


(Continued from Page 24) 


specified in the policy, or loss or damage 
from causes other than burglary, lar- 
ceny or theft. 


“Through a floater policy a marine 
company gives broader coverage than a 
casualty company can give. This policy 
covers articles which, by reason of their 
nature and use, do not have a fixed lo- 
cation and are not susceptible of cov- 
erage by a casualty policy. Unless an 
owner can obtain a floater policy from a 
marine insurance company, or a fire or 
fire and mafine company which may als 
write it under the provisions of Section 1 
202 (b), he would be obliged to take out 
a new casualty policy whenever his pro; 
erty came to rest at any place, his home 
or elsewhere. 


“While the floater policy fills a nee! 
for such insurance coverage as it affords, 
it must not be used to cover the field 
which the policies of casualty companies 
properly occupy. For example, there is 
no reason why a floater policy should 
cover while stationary objects of art, pic- 
tures, paintings, etc., which ordinarily 
have a fixed situs; they may be insured 
against burglary, theft and larceny by a 
casualty company policy. 

“While in transit or packed and await- 
ing shipment they may be insured by a 
marine policy. While stationary these 
articles should be insured by a floater 
policy only against damage resulting 
from causes other than burglary, theft 
and larceny. This is based on the dis- 
tinction between articles having a per- 
manent situs and articles of personal 
adornment or such as guns, cameras, 
etc., which are constantly in the course 
of transportation by their owners or by 
carriers. This distinction is based on 
the character of the property itself or 
upon the use to which it is put. For 
this reason it is our opinion that the 
‘all risk personal property floater policy’ 
may be written by marine companies 
(and fire and fire and marine companies) 
to cover articles, whether in the course 
of transportation or otherwise, which, by 
reason of their nature and use, ordinar- 
ily do not-have a fixed location. They 
may not be written to cover those arti- 
cles which ordinarily do have such a 
situs, except with respect to damage or 
loss resulting from causes other than 
burglary, theft and larceny. 


“Therefore you are advised that do- 
mestic stock marine insurance com- 
panies (arid also domestic stock fire, and 
fire and marine insurance companies) 
may issue floater policies insuring 
against all risks of loss of or damage to 
personal property which, by reason of 
its nature and use, does not have a fixed 
location. They may not issue such poli- 
cies to cover personal property which is 
ordinarily stationery, except when in the 
course of transportation or while being 
packed or awaiting shipment and except 
when the coverage includes risks not in- 
surable by casualty companies.” 








$4,000,000 CAPITAL JAN. 1, 1932 


$7,816,196 POLICYHOLDERS’ SURPLUS 


$18,824,484 ASSETS 


LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION $75,358,933 


The HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY of New York Charles W. Higley, Pres. 
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The AMERICA FORE GROUP of Insurance Companies 
THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY NIAGARA FirRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


AMERICAN EAGLE FirE INSURANCE COMPANY FIRST AMERICAN FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY MARYLAND INSURANCE COMPANY OF DELAWARE 
ERNEST STURM . Chairman of the Boards 


Ei ht Maiden Lane BERNARD M.CULVER President | 
oo ; - THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY ma New York,NY. 
ERNEST STURM. Chairman of the Board 
WADE FETZER. Vice Chairman 
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T. Z. Franklin Starts Fires in 
Lectures to Demonstrate Hazards 


Fire Prevention Messages Made Easier to Grasp in “Visual- 
ized” Lecture, Using Traveling Laboratory; Shown Here 
Twice Last Week; Moving Picture May Be Made 


Fire prevention talks sometimes are 
dull, dry although dutiful. In order to 
interest the average man in the subject 
T. Z. Franklin, manager of the special 
hazard department of the Automobile 
and formerly with the National Board, 
has worked up a demonstration using a 
traveling physical laboratory producing 
sample fires and explosions. Mr. Frank- 
lin gave his demonstration in New York 
twice this week, once before the Lions 
Club at the Hotel Astor on Thursday, 
and before a number of New York execu- 
tives and brokers at the Aetna Affiliated 
Companies’ auditorium, 100 William 
Street. 

At the Lions Club demonstration there 
were five representatives of the moving 
pictures present to consider the possi- 
bilities of making a talking short picture 
to be generally released. It is probable 
that a picture running about twenty min- 
utes will be made if it is found possible 
to overcome certain technical difficulties. 


Interest Aroused Early 


Mr. Franklin’s demonstration literally 
starts off with a “bang” as he produces 
4 miniature dust explosion. But even 
before the beginning of the demonstra- 
tion interest is aroused among the audi- 
ence by the layout of apparatus, which 
resembles a physical laboratory with bot- 
tles of chemicals, burners, a fifteen foot 
slide, a toy house and many pieces of 
electrical and other apparatus. Also two 
celluloid dolls. All this material packs 
up in a few suit-cases which bear the seal 
of the Automobile Insurance Co. 

Before each item of the demonstra- 
tion Mr. Franklin explains the point and 
the practical meaning. 

Dust explosions cause companies seri- 
ous losses, and the demonstration opens 
with the explosion of some ordinary corn 
starch in a box which reproduces the 
conditions of a grain bin. The explo- 
sion produces a terrific noise. 

After telling of the great danger that 
comes when householders insert pennies 
for fuses that have blown out, Mr. 
Franklin produces an overload on a wire 
that runs through a cardboard house, 
which is soon set smoking. On the same 
topic he has a bare wire shown, first 
carrying a normal current, then over- 
loaded and giving a red glow. As the 
overload is increased the wire grows 
white with heat and snaps when almost 
molten. 


Gasoline 


One of the most effective experiments 
shows the perils incurred in using gaso- 
line. Vapors are produced thick enough 
to be visible, and are seen dropping rap- 
idly down a glass-enclosed zig-zag and 
along a trough to the floor fifteen feet 
away. This shows the weight of gaso- 
line vapors, and why they tend to re- 
main in low spots. A match is placed at 


‘the floor. 


the floor end of the trough, and in a 
split second there has been a flash-back 
to the top and a fire started. 

Continuing with cleaning fluids that 
are used in place of gasoline Mr. Frank- 
lin shows that a special solvent used by 
professional dry cleaners will burn, but 
only after it has been heated awhile, and 
a non-inflammable cleaner, heated above 
a gasoline flame, will not only refuse to 
burn but actually give off a gas that ex- 
tinguishes the gasoline. 

Illustrating the cause of many fires in 
garages and grain storage places, the 
breaking of the bulb in an unprotected 
portable electric light, he surrounds a 
burning bulb with gasoline fumes. When 
the bulb is broken a fire is started, prov- 
ing the hazard even to the satisfaction of 
garage men who swear that since the 
light goes out when it is broken there 
can be no danger. The safeguard against 
this is the portable light with a guard, 
which Mr. Franklin knocks about with- 


out damage. 
Celluloid Toys 

Celluloid toys are extremely danger- 
ous, and Mr. Franklin demonstrates this 
by lighting a celluloid doll and then try- 
ing to extinguish the fire. It is seldom 
possible. The difference between nitrate 
and acetate (safety) X-ray film is also 
shown when pieces of each are lighted. 
The nitrate films burn almost explosive- 
ly and the acetate film hardly at all. 

Cotton batten, such as is often used 
for snow around Christmas trees, and 
fire-proofed cotton for the same purpose 
are then burned together. The plain cot- 
ton burns completely, while the treated 
material only chars while held in the 
flame. 

What may happen when chemicals, 
even innocuous ones, get together is the 
next part of the demonstration. “Sup- 
pose you are running a general ware- 
house,” says the lecturer. “Some one 
carrying a sack of sugar spills some on 
Later a little salt peter is 
dropped from a keg. Suppose then that 
a man syphoning off sulphuric acid from 
a carboy allows a few drops to trickle 
onto the spilled material.” Some sugar 
and salt peter are placed in a dish be- 
hind a fire-screen, some acid is poured 
on them, and instantly there results a 
blaze which cannot be smothered, be- 
cause the chemicals supply the needed 
oxygen. Another combination, this time 
of two harmless chemicals that together 
start burning, is then shown, and final- 
ly, the fire hazard of a man who chews 
tobacco. 

Mr. Franklin draws the situation of a 
man who chews tobacco working in a 
New England textile mill in the bleach- 
ery. Some of the bleach is spilled on 
the floor—a condition Mr. Franklin re- 
produces by sawdust and the bleach. If 
the man expectorates on this mixture, 
a hot fire results immediately. 





AUTO DIRECTORS MEET HERE 

The directors of the National Auto- 
mobile Underwriters’ Association met in 
New York Wednesday and yesterday and 
considered several items of importance, 
including the question of commissions on 
business written in and around the New 
York metropolitan area. There are ru- 
mors to the effect that efforts will be 
made to secure commission reductions on 
this business because of the present high 
acquisition costs. 





STODDARD WITH E. U. A. 
Manager Sumner Rhoades of the East- 
ern Underwriters’ Association, has an- 
nounced the engagement of Fred P. 
Stoddard who is leaving the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters to take up 
his new work. Mr. Stoddard will be re- 


called as a former special agent of the 
Great American and the National Lib- 
erty insurance companies and later as an 
executive of the Agricultural. 





TO ADDRESS FIELD CLUB 


Laurence E. Falls, vice-president of the. 


American of Newark, will be the speaker 
at the October meeting of the Subur- 
ban New York Field Club to be held on 
Monday, October 3, at the Elks’ Club 
in Brooklyn at 12:15 p.m. Mr. Falls 
will discuss the balance stiuation. 





GENERAL BROKERS MEET 
The first monthly meeting of the Fall 
season of the General Brokers’ Associa- 
tion was held September 22 at the Hid- 
den Inn on Ann Street. 


E. W. Nourse Manager 
Of Union Of Paris 


JOINS LONDON ASSUR. FLEET 





American Business Was Formerly Han- 
dled by E. G. Pieper of Providence; 
In U. S. Since 1910 





The Union Fire, Accident & General 
of Paris has appointed Everett W. 
Nourse, United States manager of the 
London Assurance and president of the 
Manhattan Fire & Marine, as its man- 
ager in this country. J. M. Mendel of 
San Francisco, Pacific Coast manager of 
the London, will serve in the same ca- 
pacity with the Union of Paris. Deputy 
Manager H. Leport and Foreign Fire 
Manager M. Ferrand are here from 
Paris to arrange for the transfer of the 
United States management from E. G. 
Pieper of Providence, R. IL, to Mr. 
Nourse. 

The Union has been in this country 
since 1910, although it has been operat- 
ing in France since 1828. The first man- 
agers were Starkweather & Shepley of 
Providence, who decided in 1924 to de- 
vote their entire time to agency and 
brokerage business and to give up the 
managerial end of fire insurance. At 
that time Mr. Pieper became manager. 
He had previously supervised the mana- 
gerial work in the Starkweather & 
Shepley office. At the present time Mr. 
Pieper has in his fleet the Rhode Island 
and the Merchants of Providence. 

According to the latest financial state- 
ment of the United States branch of the 
Union the assets were $1,851,928 and sur- 
plus $684,674, based on commissioners’ 
convention values. The net premium in- 
come for last year was $839,389. The 
Union is an affiliated company in all ter- 
ritories. Linked now with the London 
Assurance management it is expected 
that the Union will take a larger part 
in American direct fire underwriting. 


C. W. Cool Dead 


(Continued from Page 24) 


Liverpool & London & Globe honored 
him here in New York on the occasion 
of his fortieth anniversary as a local 
representative of that company. 


A life-long resident of Glens Falls Mr. 
Cool was not only an insurance leader 
but was active in civic work and other 
lines of activity. In 1904 when he com- 
pleted twenty-five years in insurance he 
ran for village president but was de- 
feated. The next year he was elected 
and served for one year. In 1906 when 
a committee of ten was formed to apply 
for a city charter Mr. Cool was chosen 
a member. The existing charter was his 
work to a large degree. In the mayor- 
alty election of 1906 Mr. Cool was elect- 
ed on the Republican ticket and served 
for two years. He was defeated when 
he ran for re-election but in 1922 was 
persuaded to run again and defeated 
former Mayor O. C. Smith. He retired 
in 1924. 

Surviving Mr. Cool are his widow, the 
former May Mott, whom he married in 
1880, and a granddaughter, Mrs. Clifford 
Dew Castle, who resides in New York. 








LOSS MEN TO MEET HERE 





Branch Managers and Assistants of Fire 
Companies’ Adjustment Bureau to 
Be in New York Next Week 

The Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bu- 
reau, Inc., will hold a meeting of branch 
managers, ‘assistant branch managers 
and resjdent adjustérs in the Eastern de- 
partment, together with general mana- 
gers of all territorial departments and 
several other executives of the organi- 
zation, on next Monday, October 3, in 
the Board Room of the New York Board 
of Fire Underwriters. Members of the 
Eastern Loss Executives Conference 


have been invited to attend the meeting 
and also the luncheon at the Drug & 
Chemical Club. The meeting is sched- 
uled to have morning and afternoon ses- 





AN OPPORTUNITY 


Intelligent unemployed insurance representa- 
tives or experienced salesmen. Competent to 
solicit an Z I and Sprink- 
ler Contract in New England and Middle 
Atlantic States on commission basis. 
I. TANENBAUM SON & CO. 
521 Fifth Avenue 
New York 














Additional Speakers 
For Ad Conference 


ALSO RADIO DEMONSTRATIONS 





F. Robertson Jones, J. W. Mason, W. P. 
Cavanaugh, C. E. Rickerd, S. F. Withe 
and C. C. Fleming on Program 





Several additional speakers have been 
secured for the annual meeting next 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday of th« 
Insurance Advertising Conference at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania in New York. FF. 
Robertson Jones, general manager of the 
Association of Casualty & Surety Ex- 
ecutives, will speak Wednesday morn- 
ing on the subject of co-operation. In- 
surance men are cordially invited to at- 
tend this session when Paul L. Haid, 
president of the Insurance Executives 
Association; Walter H. Bennett, secre- 
tary-counsel of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents; James A. Beha, 
general manager of the National Bureau 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters, and 
Percy Bugbee of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association also will speak. 

On Tuesday morning the fire-casualty 
group session will hear Jarvis W. Mason, 
advertising counsel of the London As- 
surance, on “How an Advertising Man- 
ager Can Assist in Meeting Agency 
Problems.” That afternoon Major Wm. 
P. Cavanaugh, manager of the claim de- 
partment of the National Bureau, will 
speak as will also C. E. Rickerd, adver- 
tising manager of the Standard Acci- 
dent. Mr. Rickerd’s subject will be 
“What Can We Do to Offset the In- 
crease in Postage Rates?” 

At the Monday morning general ses- 
sion Stanley F. Withe, advertising man- 
ager of the Aetna Casualty & Surety, 
will speak on “The Public Be—Told!” 
and Charles C. Fleming, editor for the 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, will dis- 
cuss typography. 

To See Ed Wynn m Person 

On Tuesday evening, October 4, 
through the courtesy of the Texas Oil 
Co., members of the fire-casualty group 
have been invited to attend the Texaco 
broadcast presenting Ed Wynn in person 
and the Fire Chief Band at the Times 
Square NBC “theatre” at 214 West 
Forty-second Street. Through the cour- 
tesy of the National Broadcasting Co., 
opportunity will also be afforded to in- 
spect the NBC studios at Fifth Avenue 
and Fifty-fifth Street. 

The afternoon session on that same 
day will include demonstrations of radio 
advertising as applied to insurance, and 
of sound motion pictures with accom- 
panying program talks. The former will 
be given by W. W. Clarke and the latter 
by Gerald K. Rudolph, both of the RCA- 
Victor Co. 





sions. President Paul L. Haid will be 
one of the speakers. 

On other days of next week branch 
executives of the F. C. A. B. will confer 
with company men on loss matters at 
the adjustment bureau headquarters at 
116 John Street, for the purpose of ex- 
changing viewpoints and getting sugges- 
tions to improve loss practices. , 





HAMBURG LIQUIDATION 

Stockholders of the Hamburg Assur- 
ance of Hamburg, Germany, are reported 
to have voted to liquidate the company. 
The liquidators are G. Mutzenbecher 
and Albert Walter of the company as 
well as the German certified accountant 
company. The marine business of the 
Hamburg will be disposed of as soon as 
possible. 
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LOYALTY GROUP 


NEAL BASSETT, President 











JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. — KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres. ERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V. as. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres, 

FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
CAPITAL 
$ 9,397,690 00 Organized 1855 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
HENRY M. GRATZ, President 























JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vive Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2dV.-Pres. 

THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1853 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice ‘7 ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. m, R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, e Pres HERMAN AMBOS, bag yg” E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
$ 600,000.00 Organized 1854 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres, H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, bay Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres, 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres, LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN F IRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1866 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. gy Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. m R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres, 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres, E.G.POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1871 
} NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
W.E. SL AOE President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. 
H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, bg Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1870 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres, HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. ao R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
W. E.WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres, HERMAN AMBOS, bg Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres, W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V. ~Pres. OLIN BROOKS. 2d V.-Pres. 
THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 300,000.00 Organized 1886 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$ 100,000.00 , Organized 1905 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
W.E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 2,000,000.00 Organized 1852 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 


; J. SCOFIELD ROWE, Vice Chairman 
H. $8. LANDERS, President J. C. HEYER, Vice President WINANT VAN WINKLE, Vice President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice President 
E. G. POTTER, 2d Vice Pres. E. R. HUNT, 3rd Vice Pres’t S. K. McCLURE, 3d Vice Pres, T. A. SMITH, Jr., 3rd Vice Pres. F. J. ROAN. 3rd Vice Pres. 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 





$ 1,000,000.00 OF NEW YORK Organized 1874 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
H. S. LANDERS, President WINANT VAN WINKLE, Vice a rg J. C. HEYER, Vice President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-President 


E. G. POTTER, 2d Vice Pres. T.A.SMITH, 3rd Vice Pres. FRANK J. ROAN, 3rd Vice Pres. E.R. HUNT, 3rd VicePres. S.K.McCLURE,3rdVice Pres. 


COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 





$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1909 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT eee ee 
——— 2 us eet, 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois San Francisco, California 
a 5. See en Oe EASTERN DEPARTMENT W. W. & E. G. POTTER, 2nd Vice Presidents 
=o. = Saami ten SeetGent 10 Park Place FRED W. SULLIVAN, Secretary 
JAMES , Secretary 
; _— EY SOUTH-WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
CANADIAN DEPARTMENT A, Sr Se 912 Commerce St., Dallas, Texas 
OLIN BROOKS, 2d Vice President 
461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada ———_ BEN LEE BOYNTON, Res. Vice President 
MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers A. C. MEEKER, Secretary 
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Farm Risks Defended 
By Agent from Iowa 


AT PHILADELPHIA CONVENTION 





Sam T. Morrison of lowa City Tells Na- 
tional Ass’n of Exaggerated Reports 
of Poor Farm Conditions 





An analysis of the farm underwriting 
situation was presented to the annual 
convention of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents in Philadelphia last 
week by Sam T. Morrison, a local agent 
of Iowa City. Mr. Morrison took an op- 
timistic viewpoint of farm underwriting 
without failing to recognize the present 
serious problems. He said many pub- 
lished reports to the effect that farm 
business had gone bad altogether were 
not true and that farm risks, which were 
once so desirable, would some day be 
back again in the preferred classes. His 
interesting report follows: 

When I speak of farm insurance I al- 
lude to any property used for agricultural 
purposes, that lies beyond the incorpor- 
ated limits of a city. Farm insurance is 
in a distressful condition and apparently 
the one branch of the insurance business 
where no sound remedial measures have 
been proposed by the companies. 

Today companies and agents all over 
the United States are chewing their 
thumbs and waiting for something to 
happen. Without a guiding hand, with- 
out any definite agreed program, with a 
large continuing loss ratio and with thou- 
sands of old farm producing agents to 
deal with the companies certainly have 
a difficult proposition confronting them. 

You will find in the United States that 
there are tens of thousands of farms, bil- 
lions of dollars of potential insurance 
values and hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars of insurance premiums. Farm in- 
surance is not small time stuff. 

I do not want to weary you by a lec- 
ture on the early day history of farm 
insurance but I do want to carry to 
you the message that farm insurance 
was once looked on with favor and that 
companies solicited it, not for expedi- 
ency, but for the large underwriting 
profits that it produced. 

The change in sentiment as regards 
farm insurance has been gradual and by 
various stages has now been reduced to 
the lowest unit in the insurance busi- 
ness. A farm producing agent is looked 
on with sympathy, a farm underwriter is 
the bad-boy of the insurance business, 
and the company calls it an “accommo- 
dation” line. To such a condition has 
the business fallen. 

Farm Insurance Problems 

The large insurance companies pride 
themselves that they are up-to-date, and 
that they have successfully met every 
new insurance problem, and so _ they 
have. It seems to me that it is not neces- 
sarily up to the local agents to take up 
this task and work it out, but to prac- 
tically all agents, four things are self- 
evident : 

1. The property is there waiting for 

the insurance. 

2. Losses must be reduced. The com- 
panies must turn about and put 
fresh men back in this line, in or- 
der to successfully cope with it. 

3. The old-fashioned idea of a farm 
underwriter doing it all (passing on 
all the risks and trying to please 
both the company and agent) is a 
thing of the past. The rank and 
file of the better agencies of to- 


CHICAGO 


Newark Merchants 
In Fire Prevention Ass’n 


TO HELP REDUCE FIRE HAZARDS 





Organization Meeting Will Be Held 
During Fire Prevention Week 
Next Month 





An organization meeting of Newark 
down town store owners and merchants 
will be held in the City Hall during Fire 
Prevention Week at which time the gath- 
ering will be addressed by Fire Commis- 
sioner Charles Kenlon of Newark, rep- 
resentatives of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters and of Newark’s Pub- 
lic Safety Department. 

The purpose of the organization is to 
band all store owners and merchants in 
the downtown business district together 
for the purpose of reducing fire hazards 
which may exist in the congested busi- 
ness district of the city and to remove 
all rubbish daily from the cellars which 
are used by store owners and merchants. 

It has been pointed out by fire insur- 
ance executives that some of the worst 
conflagrations have started in congested 
mercantile districts, and it has been con- 
tended that an organization of this kind 
would constitute a major improvement in 
eliminating fire hazards and reduce fire 
losses to a minimum in the city, although 
fire losses in Newark during the past few 
years have been considerably lower than 
in previous years. 

The plans of the organization, if 
formed, will be to hold regular meet- 
ings at which time the members will be 
addressed by prominent insurance offi- 
cials and representatives of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters on fire pre- 
vention and to make such reports of 
other places than their own, where the 
members may note that fire hazard 
exists. 


day are an entirely different type 
than thirty years ago. It has be- 
come too standardized. 

4. The element of despair now preva- 

lent must be eradicated. 

I would like to state here that as a 
type the farmer is a hard-working, thrifty, 
thoroughly honest American citizen. 
Agents who live among them know this. 
From the clamor that one has been read- 
ing in the insurance press, you would 
gather the impression that all the farm- 
ers were broke, that their farms were 
all mortgaged and that they were burn- 
ing wholesale. All such loose talk is 
ridiculous. Good farms are not burning, 
have not burned and will not burn. The 
sooner one gets away from such idle 
gossip the better. 

The time has now arrived when some- 
thing must be done. During this ter- 
rible deflation period speculative farmers 
have seen their properties swept away 
exactly in the same proportion as the 
city speculator. The consequence is that 
our largest institutions like the various 
Federal relief organizations, life insur- 
ance companies, banks, and building and 
loan associations are loaded up with 
farms along with city property. They 
are in the market for insurance in a 
large way, and the question-is, what are 
the agents and companies going to do 
about it? 

Six Suggested Remedies 

A recent farm report suggested six 
remedies: 

1. Moral hazard and arson must be 

eliminated. 











WHY FIRE PREVENTION? 


“T IRE prevention keeps going concerns 

going,” says a leader in fire prevention 
activities. “It teaches that fire is a waster 
of time and money, and that it gives back 
nothing of what it takes; that though the 
visible waste of fire is local, the invisible 
waste is a national liability.’ @[Take part in 
Fire Prevention Week, October 9th to 15th. 














THE NEW BRUNSWICK 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED 1826 








59 MAIDEN LANE 





NEW YORK, N. Y. 





The answer to this is that the first 
big constructive change will be for 
companies to realize, that the re- 
sponsible agent of today is as per- 
fectly competent to insure a farm, 
as he is to insure other property. 
I have never been able to discover 
any deep secrets connected with it. 
Thousands of agencies pride them- 
selves on their business, on their 
insurance knowledge, and_ their 
trustworthiness, and when the com- 
panies with new rates and rules, 
give their old established agencies 
a chance to write this very desir- 
able business, then they will find 
the premiums pouring in, and the 
losses disappearing. 

Farm rates need readjusting. The 
answer is “Agreed.” The out-of- 
date, wholesale, state rate plan is 
a failure. It should have been 
changed fifteen years ago. 


The single premium note is not a 
success. Answer—It never was. It 
was a_ good business _ getting 
scheme years ago, but creates a 
moral hazard, and _ should be 
stopped immediately. 

Schedule rating is coming. Answer. 
Schedule rates should have come 
long ago, and rates should be pro- 
mulgated at once. The “Better the 
Farm, the Better the Rate.” Lump- 
ing off farm rates by the state has 
demonstrated the weakness of this 
by-gone system. 


5. The deductible clause has possibili- 
ties. I am of the opinion that a 
deductible clause is- an excellent 
remedy. Give good coverage, and 
put on a small deductible clause to 
cover nuisance claims. 


6. A farm welfare engineer might be 
a good thing. As regards this, 
agents need more enlightening. 


I am of the opinion that the great 
cause of fires today is moral hazard. I 
do not see how it is possible for the 
companies to solve this under their pres- 
ent scheme of having a farm underwriter 
do it all. The indiscriminate appoint- 
ment of careless and non-qualified soli- 
citing agents must stop. The companies 
must clean up their agency forces or they 
will be burned out. Every agency has 
a few farms to insure, and companies 
must realize that when making an ap- 
pointment and govern themselves ac- 
cordingly. 


I am firmly convinced that more stress 
should be put on the mortgage and title 
question. Any kind of property that 
carries a top-heavy mortgage is highly 
dangerous. The old fashioned long ques- 
tionnaire blank is no good and merely 
means a lot of work and expense to all, 
while the question of financial stability 
is of the most vital importance. 


Many Good Farms Today 
Good farms are an entirely different 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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R. F. C. Loans Bring Confusion 
In Building & Loan Policies 


By Harrison Law 


Harrison Law, writer of this article, is 
an tmsurance agent in New Jersey who 
also publishes insurance charts and other 
statistical information. 


The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion has brought an issue that I have an- 
ticipated would become a faetor ever since 
the organization of the various groups. 
In requesting loans the various organiza- 
tions, especially the building and loan as- 
sociations, have been called on to submit 
their insurance and it has been surprising 
how many policies have been rejected for 
one cause or another. Some of the B. & 
L. secretaries have gone so far as to 
force the issue where they have not acted 
as brokers in the original transaction. It 
has been of great interest to me to se- 
cure calls from various organizations to 
find out where certain companies have 
placed their reinsurance and in many cases 
where it is known that the company has 
reinsured its entire portfolio each year 
or automatically assumed the business of 
another company. 

Attorneys may be responsible for con- 
siderable of this confusion. Heretofore, 
we insurance people have taken for grant- 
ed that where the business had been re- 
insured in another company that it was 
not necessary to have the original policy 
endorsed, but even that does not fill the 
bill as per the R. F. C. or the attorneys. 
As an example let me quote below a letter 
received by a man who had placed his 
insurance with a company that had rein- 
sured its entire business with another 
company and then went into the hands of 


a receiver. 
August 13, 1932. 


Dear Sir: On July 16, 1932, the 
Blank Building and Loan Association 
advised you that the policies delivered 
to it, namely, of the.........- Insur- 
ance Co., were to be replaced by an- 
other company so as to protect the 
interests of the association, by reason 
of the fact that the ......;..++- Fire 
Insurance Co. is in the hands of a re- 
ceiver, and therefore not in good 
standing. This action on our part is 
in accordance with the rules and regu- 
lations of the Department of Bank- 
ing and Insurance of the State of 
New Jersey. . ¢ 

A representative, appearing on 
your behalf, we understand called at 
the office of the secretary of the 
Blank Building and Loan Association 
and informed the secretary that the 
call aoe a a es Fire Insurance Co. was 
taken over by some other company 
or companies. This, we assure you, 
does not concern us in the least, by 
reason of the fact that we are guid- 
ed by the decision of the Department 
of Banking and Insurance who ad- 
vised us that the ....20...0s- Fire 
Insurance Co. was not licensed to 
transact business in the State of New 
Jersey. 

Should we fail to receive your check 
as above requested we will be com- 
pelled to take suitable action on be- 
half of the Association. 
(Signed) By Attorney. 
Reinsurance 


When the first letter was received, 
calling attention to the substitution of 
the policies, I had the assured secure 
from the insurance company which had 
reinsured the business endorsements to 
the policies assuming the liability. This 
was submitted to the secretary which 
occasioned the matter to be referred to 
the above attorneys of the association. 

On receipt of the above letter I was 
again called in on the matter and wrote 
the attorneys as follows: 

Gentlemen: 

Attorneys for Blank B. & L. Ass’n: 

A copy of your letter addressed to 

Ps Sek aig has been handed me, and 

as I am making an investigation of 


same I will appreciate your favoring 
me with a copy of your letter and 
answer thereto to the Department of 
Banking and Insurance. While it may 
be true that you referred the matter 
to them and asked them the condi- 
a) a ee Fire Insur- 
ance Co. I do not think they would 
answer in the way you have implied 
had they known the purpose for 
which it was sent. 

_ Every insurance company, accord- 
ing to law, must keep what is known 
as a reinsurance reserve, to be used 
only for the repayment of premiums 
to the assured or for the payment to 
some other company to assume the 
risk on their behalf. Although the 
said company quit they passed their 
business to insurance companies and 
paid them the unearned premium for 
the unexpired time that the policy 
had to run. Both those companies 
are admitted to New Jersey, and 
while it is true that the reinsured 
company cannot be sued the two 
mentioned companies can. The fact 
that they have given to Mr. R. evi- 
dence of the fact that they are the 
liable company at the present time 
is in itself evidence that the in- 
surance is in force and in good 
standing and claims would be met 
if made against them. 

Now take the company in which 
you have replaced this insurance. 
$1,329,000 of their premiums were re- 
insured with the C Insurance Co. 
and $1,305,000 was reinsured in the 
F—— Company. Do you know that 
the policy that you have given will 
not be reinsured? The Insur- 
ance Co. is in the same position as 
the —— Insurance Co. The busi- 
ness in part has been assumed by 
other companies. 

Yours truly, 











It would seem that this association has 


some grounds for its contention. The 
average attorney, or even the layman, 


REINSURANCE 


FIRE AND CASUALTY 


ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
of America 


THE FIRE REASSURANCE COMPANY - 
of New York 


METROPOLITAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 


THE FIRST REINSURANCE COMPANY 
of Hartford 


115 Broad Street 


has no knowledge that he is holding the 
policy ef a company that has ceased to 
exist or that could not be sued. A com- 
pany sued on a policy that had been 
entirely reinsured could not answer same 
unless all papers were amended to meet 
the case. The carrying company would 
not be sued because it is very unlikely 
that the attorneys would know that the 
business had been passed to another. The 
company sued could deny liability on the 
ground that its business had been as- 
sumed by another company. While the 
contract of transfer may be in the hands 
of the insurance company there is abso- 
lutely no evidence of transfer on the 
policy contract. 

Many institutions knowing of my hav- 
ing the records have called on me for 
evidence of reinsurances and I am sur- 
prised that companies with millions of 
assets and capital and surplus have been 
placed in the column with the compa- 
nies that have reinsured their business. 
This refers to companies that have 
passed more than 75% of their writings 
to other companies, and I believe I am 
one of the few who have a record of 
where this reinsurance went. 

Asks Questions 


How can this be avoided? How can 
it become known who is the responsible 
company? Where the groups are auto- 


Hartford, Conn. 





matically passing their entire writings to 
their parent company and then in return 
being passed their ratio proportion of the 
entire writings of the group it is a very 
hard problem; in fact, all one can do and 
say is that the contract should bear the 
endorsement of the company that will 
pay the loss ultimately. While the com- 
pany that issued the policy may adjust 
the claim and pay the claim it is all sub- 
ject to the final payment of the com- 
pany that assumed the business. 

What can be the result of this con- 
dition? Must the policies all be en- 
dorsed when the business is passed on? 
A company is merged into another. The 
company loses its identity as regards 
its policies. While the business may be 
assumed by a good admitted company, 
it would appear from the general ideas 
of the attorney that due to the fact that 
the company has lost its identity its con- 
tract was no good. How can this be ef- 
fected ? 





BOSTON DWELLING RATES 


The Boston Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers has increased certain minimum rates 
from 5 cents, applying on buildings and 
contents in District A, to 10 cents on 
buildings and 15 cents on contents in 
District C. 








WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
175 West Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 





Cagle 


British Dominions 
Insurance Company Limited 


permitted to assume. 





of Bondor, England 


This is one of the largest English Companies doing business in the 
United States and writes all the hazards a Fire Insurance Compnay is 
The Eagle Star was the first Company to write 
Rain Insurance in this country. 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 


90 JOHN STREET 
New York 


PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT 


Star 


114 Sansome Street 
San Francisco 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 











Within the last year or so a boy of 
12 appeared in the lobby of the Home 
Office building of the Firemen’s Group 
at Newark, N. J. Having gained the ear 
of an official near the “counter” he told 
him he would like to see the “head man” 
of the concern as he wished to present 
“an important business proposition” to 
him, and that none but the “Big Boss” 
would fill the bill. His appearance, ear- 
nestness and polite nerve impressed the 
official. The situation being explained 
to Mr. Bassett the boy was sent up to 
the sanctum. He marched in unabashed, 
asked Mr. Bassett if he were the chief, 
and then in a business-like way pre- 
sented his proposition. It was this: he 
wished to have permission to shine the 
shoes of the “Big Boss” every morning, 
and later as many of the others’ shoes 
as possible. Meanwhile he had confided 
to President Bassett that he was helping 
to support his family and that if his 
“business deal” could be put over it 
would help lighten the burden. 

Mr. Bassett then asked him to give 
him a demonstration as to his ability. 
The job finished, Mr. Bassett gave him 
a quarter and the boy remarked: “Gee, 
are you drunk?” The insurance presi- 
dent said that he was not in the habit 
of drinking anything at all, whereupon 
the boy remarked that his father “only 
gives me quarters when drunk.” 

Mr. Bassett told him that if he be- 
haved himself, annoyed no one, didn’t 
become “fresh,” he could come in every 
morning to shine shoes in the office, at 
the same time giving him a card, intro- 
ducing him to the staff. The card stated 
that the bearer had an important busi- 
ness proposition to offer, and that if it 
appealed to the reader of the card the 
latter could test the proposition; or 
words to that effect. This boy is now 
making the rounds every morning, pick- 
ing up quite a little “coin” to help sup- 
port his family. He is now the “official 
shoe-shiner” to the “Loyalty Group,” 
and has a bootblack’s box with “Loyalty 
Group” insignia attached to it. 

Those who look below the surface will 
see in this little story more than a mere 
“human interest” tale or humorous epi- 
sode for it portrays human nature at its 
best, and offsets some of the pain of 
man-wrought sorrows caused to others 
which all who have had to earn a living 
have suffered, showing the opposite of 
man’s inhumanity to man. 

I have never written anything in my 
life that has given me greater pleasure 
than the above recital of the working of 
the mind and heart of a fellow-man, en- 
tirely irrespective of the fact that I have 
the honor of having been hired by him, 
and having worked for him nearly ten 
years. 


* * * 
Alfred Wiehl and His Sketches 
In April my father-in-law, Alfred 
Wiehl, died at Brooklyn, N. Y., at age 


of 85. This will interest some of the 
old-timers like Frank Curtis, George 
Peck, Aleck Bates, Lloyd Greene, Stan- 
ley Jarvis, Clarke "Hall, Fred Buell, Joe 
Geyer, Sumner Rhoades, Ralph Potter, 
William Maynard, H. H. Smith, Jack 
Wood, Al Martin, Burke, Bill Roach and 
others who received knowledge of his 
artistry through the sketches he made 
of them for me, elaborating the rough 
designs I originated. These pictures 


were caricatures of contemporary field- 

men of a harmless and amusing sort. 
When on July 11, 1911, as president I 

addressed the 39th annual meeting of the 


New York State Association of Super- 
vising and Adjusting Fire Insurance 
Agents, held at the Frontenac, Round 
Island, Thousand Islands, N. Y., I had 
about thirty or forty of these pictures 
which he had executed and I thought 
they went over big with my accompany- 
ing talk. After nearly twenty- -one years 
some of them can still be seen in up- 
state special agents’ offices. Two are in 
Milton Northrup’s office now at Syra- 
cuse—Joe Geyer’s and mine. 

Few realized the work entailed in pro- 
ducing these. I took photographs from 
a banquet edition of the Surveyor, issued 
in 1908, and had these heads enlarged on 
canvas by bromide photography and the 
body and other accoutrements were 
roughly sketched by me and then per- 
fected by Mr. Wiehl. It took about 
three months to do this work, but I felt 
well satisfied with the way it went over 
as an original “stunt” on my part. It 
had never been done before and hasn’t 
been repeated. In those days we delight- 
ed to furnish entertainment from among 
our own number and did not have to 
hire noisy jazz-bands or paid entertain- 
ers to amuse one another, nor did we 
really need booze to have a real good 
time, although the fact that we could get 
good wholesome wine, beer or liquor, 
added something to the fun. 

Nowadays the art of entertaining by 
conversation and by your own efforts, 
like above, is a lost one. The turning 
on of the radio is supposed to furnish 
a substitute for conversational enter- 
tainment and the next thing your host 
will tie a feed bag around your neck, 
like a horse’s feed bag and call that a 
meal. At the meeting in May of the 
New York State Local Agents’ Asso- 
ciation at Syracuse, N. Y., everything in 
the way of entertainment was fine ex- 
cept the jazz band that played during 
meals and was so loud and discordant 
that you could not talk intelligently with 
your neighbor, unless you pitted the 
whole strength of your vocal organs 
against the “cacophony” (a Greek word 
meaning the direct opposite of euphony, 
or melody) of that band. Why does a 
jazz bandmaster think he has to drown 
out all other noises with his execrable 
noise? These jazz-bands are one of the 
worst adjuncts of modern conventions. 
I suppose they intend to be a substitute 
for strong liquor, intended to liven up 
the guests or overcome you. 

e ¢ « 


Carrying “Please the Customer” Rules 
Too Far 

There is much system in the conduct 
of the Pullman service and the company 
tries to do so much that a passenger is 
in the same mental mood that comes to 
a guest when he is urged by his host to 
eat more than he wants and do a lot of 
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things that he doesn’t want to do. The 
host becomes a tyrant in a way, without 
wishing to be so. So with the over- 
zealous porter, burdened with a lot of 
rules. When I enter a Pullman sleeper 
for a long ride I have to tell the porter 
what I don’t want to be fussed about 
and made uncomfortable, viz., 

(1) I don’t want my hat to be put into 
a bag, and get all crumpled up. When 
I told the wastes that the other day, he 
said those were his orders, intimating 
that I ought to submit. 

(2) I don’t want a pillow stuck under 
my head when I am dozing. It wakes 
me just when I am catching a moment 
of needed rest and is hot and uncom- 
fortable. 

(3) I don’t want to be stood up about 
an hour before I get to my destination 
to be brushed off and put on my coat. 

(4) I don’t want my baggage piled up 
and get it mixed up on the platform 
with ‘others, for instance my typewriter, 
which has been carried away several 
times by others. 

Most people submit tamely to all these 
rules. I tip a porter reasonably when I 
get on and tell him to let me alone, but 
I rarely succeed in getting what I want. 
I am just a passenger subject to a lot 
of fool rules given to the porter, and 
he, poor fellow, loses his job if an in- 
spector comes along and sees anything 
undone, which in their great wisdom 
the office staff at headquarters think 
should be done “under the rules.” 

In the hotels one must say what one 
doesn’t want more than what one wants, 
for fear of the system overwhelming. 
one. One must say at breakfast: “I 
don’t want any fruit or cereal, no cream 
or milk, just a cup of coffee and one 
egg.” Otherwise they bring you two, 
because “the rule is that two eggs con- 
stitute an order.” When one orders a 
plain grape fruit, one must say, “no 
sugar and no maraschino cherry.” Then 
when the headwaiter comes around in 
the dining car one must answer his ques- 
tion, “How are you enjoying your 
meal?” whether you have had time to 
eat anything or not. 

The rules say you must be asked that 
question. Then, if you do tell the truth, 
profuse apologies and a verbal barrage 
follows. A fellow travellér opposite me, 
and probably of the same mind ex- 
claimed at one time: “For heaven’s sake, 
let us alone” (the head waiter had brok- 
en into an interesting exchange of 
views). “We would appreciate a little 
silence. Is it against the rules and sys- 
tem for guests to hold an uninterrupted 
conversation?” The head-waiter replied 
that he had to obey the “rules,” which 
were to ask all guests whether they 
were enjoying their meals, although it 
often went contrary to his judgment to 
do so with travelling men. 

Occasionally tourists like this fussing. 
I have to say three or four times I don’t 
want ice in my water, and once a colored 
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waiter said: “Sorry, boss, the boss says 
each guest must have ice-water, or I'll 
get fired.” 

I may be overdrawing to make my 
point but system, uniformity, rules, etc., 
are carried to a ridiculous extreme. In 
trying to purchase what I wanted in an 
upstate store recently the clerk who 
could not give what I wanted, and in- 
sisted on my taking something else, be- 
cause the rules said he must make a 
sale, told me sorrowfully: “Well, you 
see, sir, you only have to buy this, but 
I must sell the article, or lose my job.” 
Truly, this is a case of rules carried to 
the nth degree of absurdity. Many mer- 
chants and manufacturers measure a 
man only to the extent that he is a po- 
tential buyer of his merchandise, that he 
is born, reared, lives and works ‘only for 
the purpose of being a consumer of his 
goods. 





“JOE” SEELY IS DEAD 

C. M. Seely of Seattle, head of the 
general agency of Seely & Co., and wide- 
ly known as “Joe,” died there last week 
after an operation. He was 61 years of 
age. Born in Potsdam, N. Y., Mr. Seely 
was educated at the University of Penn- 
sylvania and entered a New York insur- 
ance brokerage house. Two years later 
he established a local agency in Tacoma, 
Wash., and the following year estab- 
lished a branch at Seattle. Gradually he 
built up a large general agency, repre- 
senting several fire and casualty compa- 
nies, with branch offices to handle the 
territory from British Columbia to Mex- 
ico. Mr. Seely had a 300 acre farm in 
western Washington. 





MORTENSEN ENJOINED 


Three Federal judges last week en- 
joined Insurance Commissioner Harry J. 
Mortensen from enforcing his order re- 
voking the license of the Security of New 
Haven to operate in Wisconsin. The 
assistant attorney general of Wisconsin 
hinted that the case may be carried to 
the United States Supreme Court to test 
the state’s power to remove an outsid: 
company. This dispute between the In- 
surance Department and the Securit) 
arose over a move by the company tak 
ing a law suit from a state to a federz! 
court without permission of the state. 





AMERICAN, N. J.. STATEMENT 


The American of Newark reports as- 
sets of $26,346,725 in a financial state- 
ment as of June 30, with securities va'- 
ued according to the method fixed b. 
the New York Department. Of this 
amount $684,107 consists of cash an! 
$16,686,403 of bonds and stocks. The un- 
earned premium reserve is $13,510,59) 
and the reserve for security valuations 
$2,000,000. The policyholders’ surplus ‘: 
$7,829,843 of which $3,343,740 is capit:| 
and $4,486,103 net surplus. 
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N. Y. Dep’t Asks Data 
On Rate Violations 

HEARS DISQUIETING REPORTS 

Supt. Van Schaick Wants Men im the 


Business to Aid by Reporting 
Known Bad Practices 








On receiving reports that various fire 
insurance offices in New York City are 
again violating rates and rules of the 
New York Fire Insurance Rating Or- 
ganization and in other ways resorting 
‘o bad practices, the Insurance Super- 
intendent George S. Van Schaick has 
issued a statement asking that informa- 
tion about such violations be reported to 
the New York Department. The state- 
ment is as follows: 

“The Superintendent of Insurance has 
repeatedly urged that all persons pos- 
sessed of information of this character 
co-operate with him in stamping out bad 
practices, at least to the extent of fur- 
nishing the Insurance Department with 
information at their disposal, which 
would enable the department to proceed 
against the instigators. The progress 
that has been made in this regard dur- 
ing the past sixteen months will not be 
permitted to disappear. The extent to 
which further progress in eliminating 
undesirables from the field may meet 
with success is dependent upon the co- 
operation received from right minded in- 
dividuals. 

“The insuring public is warned that 
companies and their representatives who 
would cheat their fellowmen and violate 
the law in doing so are thoroughly ir- 
responsible and are unworthy of public 
confidence as they are unworthy of the 
confidence of supervising officials. The 
public as well as the men and women of 
the insurance business are urged to lend 
a hand in their activity of the Insurance 
Department directed at driving out of 
the business those who breed and thrive 
only on sharp and dishonest practices to 
the detriment of the public and the in- 
stitution of insurance. 

Letter to Paul L. Haid 


“In order that the Insurance Depart- 
ment may receive the immediate benefit 
of any information that has reached the 
Insurance Executives’ Association, which 
is in close touch with this field of insur- 
ance, the following communication has 
been addressed to Paul L. Haid, presi- 
dent of that Association (the letter is 
dated September 21 and is signed by 
Superintendent Van Schaick) : 

“There appears in today’s issue of the 
Journal of Commerce an article headed, 
‘Bad Practices are Reported Locally.’ 
The article states that ‘According to re- 
ports circulating in the insurance dis- 
trict practices are now being indulged in 
by some offices both as to forms of cover 
and of rates which are at variance with 
the rates and rules of the New York 
Fire Insurance Rating Organization.’ 

“The article refers to countrywide 
floaters being written to nominally ex- 
clude the State of New York but to in 
fact include this State through subter- 
fuge arrangement. The criticism in the 
article does not apply to such contracts 
rated and stamped by the Interstate Un- 
derwriters’ Board. 

“The article further refers to alleged 
practices of issuing partial coverage with 
the remaining liability covered under a 
binder for which no charge is made. 

“As you are in intimate contact with 
the affairs of the fire insurance business, 
both nationally and locally, I would 
deeply appreciate your advising me as 
to whether the tendencies referred to in 
this article have been evidenced in any 
quarter. You will appreciate that the 
co-operation of yourself and the respon- 
sible executives of fire insurance com- 
panies is essential if practices of this 
‘ype are to be effectively eliminated 
from the business. 

“The Insurance Department stands 
ready to act vigorously and promptly in 
removing from the Insurance field any 
individuals or corporations that would 
stoop to the practices which the news- 
Paper article reports as existing. The 


Penn. Agents Oppose 
Automatic Cancellation 


HOLD ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Production Branch Offices of Com- 
panies Opposed; Kenneth 
H. Bair Honored 








James P. Lavelle of Scranton was 
elected president of the Pennsylvania As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents at the an- 
nual meeting held last Monday at 
the Hotel Benjamin Franklin in Phila- 
delphia. He succeeds Kenneth H. Bair 
of Greensburg. Other officers elected 
included the. following: vice-presidents, 
J. W. Henry of Pittsburgh and Warren 
R. Roberts of Bethlehem; secretary- 
manager, Frank D. Moses, and treasurer, 
Everett D. Thomas, Scranton. The pres- 
ent line-up marks the retirement from 
office of John S. Burwell of Scranton and 
Fred V. Rockey of Harrisburg. These 
two served for several years as secretary 
and treasurer, respectively, of the state 
association. 

The directors chosen included the fol- 
lowing: Ray S. Brown, Scranton; Wal- 
ter J. Chase, Philadelphia; Harry C. Fry, 
Jr., Pittsburgh; John C. McCarthy, Pitts- 
burgh; Henry S. McKeen. Jr., Easton; 
I. D. McQuistion, Erie; W. L. Nichol- 
son, Altoona; W. F. Wingett, Scranton; 
Paul Ancona, Reading; Henry H. Hood, 
Washington; W. S. Diggs, Pittsburgh; 
Norman B. McColloch, Lancaster; Jos- 
eph W. Barr, Oil City; C. Elrod Len- 
hart, McKeesport, and Russell Bleakely, 
Philadelphia. 

Because the National Assosciation was 
holding its annual convention in Phila- 
delphia last week the Pennsylvania As- 
sociation abandoned its regular custom 
of having a two-day convention and had 
only the one business session Monday. 
The open meeting in the afternoon fol- 
lowed a session of the executive commit- 
tee Monday morning. 

Automatic Cancellation Turned Down 


After considerable discussion at the 
afternoon meeting a proposal to have the 
state association go on record as favora- 
ble to automatic cancellation of policies 
for non-payment of premiums within a 
specified period of time was not ap- 
proved. Joseph W. Barr of Oil City 
proposed that the association favor the 
plan in principle. Opposition was ex- 
pressed by E. S. Joseph of Harrisburg 
on the ground that such a clause in a 
policy would remove financial control of 
their business from local agents. Abram 
S. Galland of Wilkes-Barre also spoke 
against the proposal. Another argument 
against the plan was that it would tend 
to have notes substituted for cash pay- 
ments. Although several spoke for the 
plan the vote against it was about two 
to one. 

Mr. Joseph outlined the proposed li- 
censing measure for Pennsylvania agents. 
This will be presented at the next meet- 
ing of the state legislature in 1933. A 





department looks to you for the assist- 
ance which you have so generously of- 
fered on past occasions.” 
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feature of the bill is a section calling for 
a uniform commission scale by classes of 
fire and casualty insurance and a sug- 
gested schedule proposes 20% flat com- 
mission with a 10% contingent on a 50% 
reserve basis for agents, 124%4% for so- 
licitors and 10% for brokers. This scale 
would result in a statewide reduction of 
commission cost for companies accord- 
ing to Mr. Joseph. 

For general agents a 74%4% overwriting 
commission would be provided and rules 
for branch offices and their expense al- 
location would tend to put them on the 
same cost basis as agencies. 

High tribute was paid to Mr. Bair 
upon his retirement after long service, 
not only to the Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion but to the insurance business in gen- 
eral. Mr. Bair was presented with an 
engrossed resolution testifying to the 
gratitude of the Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion and also a handsome traveling bag. 

Resolutions 

Among the resolutions passed were 
the following: a request to the National 
Association to solve the production 
branch office problem; with the alterna- 
tive of introducing a bill in the legisla- 
ture limiting branch office costs and en- 
dorsement of uniform agency qualifica- 
tion laws on a national basis. 

Walter J. Chase of Philadelphia intro- 
duced a proposal for curbing branch of- 
fice and home office counter competition 
in Philadelphia. The program was de- 
signed for submission to the National 
Association as a memorandum and was 
passed unanimously at the state meeting. 

Colonel Matthew H. Taggart, former 
Pennsylvania Insurance Commissioner, 
was present and was introduced. He 
spoke briefly. Harold Teitrick, head of 
the newly consolidated agents’ and brok- 
ers’ division of the Pennsylvania Insur- 
ance Department, discussed the operation 
of his bureau. He said that more than 
60,000 agents and brokers had been given 
examinations under the state qualifica- 
tion law. He amused his listeners with 
a recitation of some of the foolish ans- 
wers made to questions on examination 
papers. 
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TEST PIER FIRE NOZZLES 





Two Types Tried Out by New York Fire 
Dep’t to Prevent Repetition of 
Cunard Pier Loss 

The New York City Fire Department 
recently conducted public tests of new 
fire equipment especially designed to 
fight pier fires. This equipment, still in 
an experimental stage, consists of a 
“monorail nozzle,” a revolving nozzle to 
be carried by fireboats, which can be 
slid on a rail permanently fastened to 
the undersides of piers so that the heavy 
stream of water can reach the heart of 
the fire. It has been submitted to the 
Fire Department by William F. Conran 
of the Conran Standpipe Company of 
New York. 

Fire Commissioner John J, Dorman is 
studying methods to prevent another 
such fire as that which destroyed the 
Cunard Pier a few months ago and the 
Conran plan has seemed the most prac- 
tical to date. : 

Another nozzle offered for testing 
purposes consists of a large square that 
is placed on a pontoon resting on a lad- 
der that is shot underneath a burning 
pier. 





VAN SCHAICK TALKS TO AGENTS 

Insurance Superintendent George S 
Van Schaick of New York spoke on the 
development of the New York State In- 
surance Department and its work of pro- 
tecting the public in insurance matters 
before the Fire & Casualty Insurance 
Club of Binghamton, N. Y., recently. 
Among other things suggested the 
Superintendent urged local agents to ac- 
cept greater responsibility in underwrit- 


ing and not to be merely producers. 
Agents should exercise judgment and re- 
fuse many risks which are in obviously 


poor condition, physically and morally. 





BALTIMORE PREMIUMS DECLINE 

Fire insurance premiums for Baltimore 
for the first half of this year total $1,- 
691.457 compared with $1,979,300 fer same 
sx months of 1931. 
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Boston Awards Annual Prizes 
To Students With Highest Marks 


The annual award of prizes aggregat- 
ing $100 contributed by the Boston In- 
surance Co. has been made by the edu- 
cational committee of the Insurance Li- 
brary Association of Boston as follows: 

First Prize—$50 to the student in the 
Insurance Library Association classes 
completing the three years’ work in the 
fire course with the highest average 
mark for the three years to James F. 
O’Neil of the Liberty Mutual. 

Second Prize—$25 to the student re- 
ceiving the highest mark in the Insur- 
ance Institute examinations in the fire 
branch for the current year to Arthur 
V. Shurts of the Fireman’s Fund. 

Third Prize—$10 to the student receiv- 
ing the next highest mark to James R. 
Page of the Fireman’s Fund. 

Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Prizes—$5 each 
to those receiving the next highest marks 
in this year’s examinations to Charles P. 
Thomas, Liberty Mutual; Carl E. E. 
Webber, Boston Board of Fire Under- 


writers; and George F. Williams, Wil- 
liam A. Hamilton Co. 

For several years the Boston has 
awarded $100 for distribution in prizes to 
students in the Insurance Library Asso- 
ciation courses. Not the’least interesting 
part of the award is the personal letter 
which William R. Hedge, president of 
the Boston, sends each year to students 
receiving the awards. These letters are 
prized quite as much as the money it- 
self. Mr. Hedge’s letter this year is 
as follows: 

“I am in receipt of a letter from Mr. 
Handy, secretary of the Insurance Li- 
brary Association of Boston, stating that 
the ‘first prize, $50, to that student com- 
pleting the three years’ has been awarded 
to James F. O'Neil of the Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Co. 

“I wish to extend my congratulations 
to you on winning this prize, which, I 
am sure, is a result of hard, conscientious 
work on your part.” 





NOVEL HOUSEHOLD CONTENTS 





Prominent Adjuster Classified Geese as 
Contents as Feathers, Eggs and 
Roast Goose Are Used 

Fire insurance fieldmen and adjusters 
experience many strange and unusual 
claims in their everyday settlement of 
losses and one of the most unique heard 
of in many months is that recently de- 
scribed by W. Julian Bell, now an ad- 
juster for fire insurance companies at 
Miami, Fla., and formerly special agent 
for the National Union in Tennessee. 
While with the National Union he had 
the following experience: 

“A woman in Tennessee held a Na- 
tional Union policy for about $300 on a 
building, about $150 on furniture and a 
small amount on her barn, with a pretty 
good amount on live stock and barn con- 
tents (it was a farm policy contract). She 
sustained a loss from a fire originating 
around the chimney flue. It was just 
a small cabin and as men were working 
in an adjoining field when the fire oc- 
curred they had no difficulty in remov- 
ing the furniture before the fire dam- 
aged it. In fact there was not much 
furniture to remove. The building as I 
recall was worth about $600 or twice the 
amount of the insurance. 

“I learned the history of the woman 
from the local agent. Her husband had 
been killed some years before and with 
the aid of her children she was running 
the small farm. She happened to have 
in a pen under the dwelling eight geese 
and these, unfortunately, were killed. 
While I could not find the cover on the 
geese (and they may be called live 
stock) I thought about them for awhile 
and decided that as they supplied feath- 
ers for the beds, eggs for the table and 
also might be used as roasts on holidays, 
they therefore came under the head of 
family provisions. I have often won- 
dered whether I was stretching the con- 
tract in paying for these geese. 

“I leaned toward generosity because of 
the reasonable attitude the widow took 
with respect to other features of the loss. 
I recall a broken leg of a phonograph 
which she stated could be nailed back 
and would hold all right. Something 
like $10 was claimed for a trunk of old 
clothes that was not saved and you know 
we often pay as high as $100 for such 
a trunk.” 





CANADIAN LOSSES DECLINE 

Fire losses in Canada for the week 
ended September 7 were $313,400 com- 
pared with $302,450 for the same week 
of 1931. Losses from the first of the 
year to September 7 total $19,101,615 
compared with $29,164,799 for the corre- 
sponding period of last year. 


WINS MUTUAL PRIZE 
Seventeen Year Old School Girl Gets 
$2,000 Cash Because of Essay on 
Insurance System 

The scholarship award of $2,000 in cash 
offered by the Federal Hardware and 
Implement Mutuals to the senior high 
school student who wrote the best essay 
on mutual fire insurance, went to Miss 
Barbara Jane Pearl of Crosby, Minn. 
She is 17 years old and with the prize 
award will take a six-year course in the 
specialization of languages at Antioch 
College, Yellow Springs, O. 

The Federal Hardware and Implement 
Mutuals consists of the Retail Hardware 
Mutual Fire of Minneapolis, Hardware 
Dealers’ Mutual Fire, Stevens Point, 
Wis., and Minnesota Implement Mutual 
Fire of Owatonna, Minn. 
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Statement, January 1, 1932 


ADMITTED ABBETE 2. ccccccccccccccccccscccccccccccccccees $47,599,452.91 
LIABILITIES 

CAPITAL STOCK. ... 22. scccccccscccsesccccncoscccccctcccccces 5,009,000. 

RESERVE FOR UNEARNED PREMIUMS 19,391,157.51 
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SPECIAL RESERVE FOR SECURITY DEPRECIATION 


(Connecticut Standard) 





CHARGES FOR UNOCCUPANCY 


The Schedule Rating Office of New 
Jersey has revised the surcharges on va- 
cant property in order to secure addi- 
tional premium income to offset the in- 
creased hazards due to long term unoc- 
cupancy. The changes, which are retro- 
active to June 1, provide for a 5% addi- 
tional charge for time over two months 
with the exception of seasonal dwellings 
and the latter, as private dwellings, and 
private outbuildings now get an addi- 
tional charge of 15 cents. The new rule 
applies outside of recognized public fire 
protection, Class H and K towns.and to 
all risks except farm property, manu- 
facturing and seasonal risks specified 
under sections Nos. 3, 4 and 





VIRGINIA DEPOSITS 


Underwriters agencies with deposits 
in the office of the Virginia state treas- 
urer which are in excess of the deposits 
of the companies whose policies are is- 
sued through such agencies may with- 
draw the excess amounts, according to 
an order entered by the State Corpora- 
tion Commission recently. The Com- 
mission agreed to permit the withdrawal 
of the excess deposits when advised that 
some of the agencies had amounts on 
deposit in excess of those of their parent 
companies. 
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RESERVE FOR TAXES AND OTHER EXPENSES 
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VOLUNTARY ADDITIONAL RESERVE FOR SECURITY 
DEPRECIATION ..........2020- 
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S. T. Maxwell, Vice-President 


2,387,698.10 
1,106,745.94 
000. 


2,204,119.75 
5,205,428.21 
000.00* 


$47,599,452.91 
*Surplus Available for Protection of Policyholders.............. $17,054,303.40 
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Why Fire 


Prevention? 











in fire prevention activities. 
teaches that fire is a waster of time 
and money, and that it gives back 
nothing of what it takes; that though 
the visible waste of fire is local, the 


“T "IRE prevention keeps going 
concerns going,” says a leader 


“Te 


invisible waste is a national liabil- 
ity.” @Take an active part in Fire 
Prevention Week, Oct. 9th to 15th. 


‘THE GEORGIA HOME 


FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


59 MAIDEN LANE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





AUTO THEFTS IN CHICAGO 


Large Majority of Crimes Attributed to 
Youths; Battle on to Reduce 
Losses 


The hardened, adult criminal is not the 
greatest perpetrator of automobile thefts 
in Chicago, according to a recent survey 
made by the Chicago Daily News in its 
campaign to reduce the $10,000,000 losses 
a year from auto stealing, commenced 
this week with results that will hearten 
insurance officials perplexed with the 
mounting losses in this city. According 
to the records of six Chicago police dis- 
tricts, 76% of the automobile thefts are 
attributable to youths of 21 or under, 
and no small number of these are boys 
of 16 or under. 

The battle of the Daily News to force 
action on the part of the courts which, 
it has been alleged, have been too lenient 
in dealing with this crime, may end in 
victory and immeasurably help the auto- 
mobile insurance situation in Chicago. 
One insurance statistician is reported to 
have said that for every dollar taken in 
by insurance companies in Chicago $1.30 
is paid out for losses, accounting for the 
high theft rates in that city. 








NEW SIAMESE INSURANCE TAX 


Business people in Siam are worry- 
ing a little over the latest new taxes im- 
posed by the Banking and Insurance 
Tax Act, which came into force early in 
August. Stamp duties are also expected 
in the near future. Insurance offices have 
to pay a tax of 1% on the total pre- 
miums collected during the year. The 
tax is payable half-yearly, and the first 
taxable period will be the five montis 
August 1 to December 31. Each insti- 
tution will have to file a report every 
six months giving the information re- 
quired, and on that the competent offi- 
cer will assess the amount of the tax 





FIRE ASSOCIATION FIGURES 

The Fire Association of Philadelphia 
has published a financial statement as © 
July 31 showing assets of $15,992,609, 
capital of $2,000,000 and net surplus of 
$2,684,726. The premium reserve totals 
$9,625,415. Securities are valued accord- 
ing to market prices on July 3. The 
value of bonds and stocks as of that date 
was $10,240,798. 
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MARINE & AUTOMOBILE 





International Union to Consider 


Gold Insurance and Hague Rules 


Annual Meeting Being Held This Week at Baden-Baden; Sec- 
retary’s Report Tells of Reducing Rate-Cutting; Cold 
Insurance Rate Increases Being Sought; Text of 
Report Given 


The International Union of Marine 
Insurance is holding its sixty-seventh 
annual meeting at Baden-Baden, Ger- 
many, this week and is being attended 
hy many of the leading marine under- 
writers of Europe. From the United 
States has gone Samuel D. McComb, 
manager of the Marine Office of Amer- 
ica. The membership of the Union con- 
sists of 202 companies, which compares 
with 223 a year ago, the decrease being 
a direct result of the world-wide busi- 
ness depression. Four American com- 
panies are members, the number being 
the same as a year ago. Germany, with 
35 members, has the largest representa- 
tion in the Union. Next is England with 
23 members. Then Sweden with 16, Den- 
mark with 14 and Norway with 12. 
France has 11 members. Twenty-eight 
nations are represented in the organiza- 
tion, the Argentine and the United 
States being the only non-European 
countries with member companies. 


A few days before the convention 
opened this week the annual report of 
the competent secretary, M. Frenzl of 
Berlin, was distributed. In that report 
the following subjects are among those 
discussed: Cut-rates, war risks, specie 
insurance, general average and_ the 
Hague Rules. The report is somewhat 
shorter than usual and is presented here- 
with in full: 


The course which the Union has pur- 
sued during the period under review 
must be described, on the whole, as sin- 
gularly uneventful. We feel disposed -to 
assume that the following reasons ac- 
count for this: First, the chief factor 
which prevents marine insurance from 
becoming prosperous again is the enor- 
mous falling off in values and volume of 
business on offer consequent upon the 
unprecedented depression in shipping 
and trade, this being a development over 
which the Union has no influence what- 
soever. Secondly, it has become appar- 
ent from a large number of 1931 marine 
accounts that, owing to the intrinsic 
quality of risks or a better selection by 
underwriters, the pure working results 
have been rather favorable; in the cir- 
cumstances the underwriting community 
did not consider the moment opportune 
to set on foot any international move- 
ment for the improvement of rates and 
conditions. 

Again, it need hardly be emphasized 
that efficient co-operation on a large 
scale is dependent on personal inter- 
course. Consequently, it is extremely 
difficult to make headway with respect 
to contemplated schemes of importance 
so long as the exchange of views among 
the Union members has to be carried on 
by means of correspondence, as is usual- 
ly the case during the year. Finally, 
such pressing questions as have arisen 
during the year had to be handled indi- 
vidually or locally to meet the special 
situation in the respective centre con- 
cerned, more particularly as immediate 
results were necessary, as for instance 
in connection with currency problems. 
\n appreciation of this state of affairs 
will afford the proper standpoint from 

which to judge what the Union has 

.chieved, or attempted to achieve, in the 
lost twelve months. 


Marine Business Generally 


As is well known, it has been the 
Union’s policy in recent years to refrain 


from adopting compulsory scales of rates 
and conditions, except where the mem- 
bers and non-members concerned have 
voluntarily undertaken to adhere to such 
an agreement. Instead, the Union has 
been intent upon securing the respect of 
measures introduced by local or national 
associations, the transferred risks agree- 
ment being the principal instrument to 
that end. This agreement, which has 
been dealt with at some length in last 
year’s report, has not only been main- 
tained, but its sphere of application fur- 
ther extended by gaining a number of 
new supporters. It seems to work well 
in practice. On several occasions, rely- 
ing on the terms of the said agreement, 
the Union has been able effectively to 
stop rate-cutting from abroad and to in- 
duce head offices to instruct their agents 
to respect the resolutions passed in their 
local centre. 


War Risks 


The hostilities in the Far East have 
given fresh impetus to underwriters to 
deal with the troublesome question of 
war risks cover. The sub-committee ap- 
pointed last year to study the possibility 
of standardizing the notice clause has 
had the matter thoroughly ventilated. In- 
formation concerning the policy clauses 
at present in use has been collected, and 
views regarding desirable reforms have 
been interchanged. From these prelim: 
inary conversations it is evident that the 
majority is imperative. In an endeavor 
to reach a practical solution satisfactory 
to all parties various suggestions on dif- 
ferent lines have been submitted, all of 
which have this in common: 


They indicate a conviction that mod- 
ern warfare involves such incalculable 
hazards that under long term contracts— 
such as time policies, open covers in- 
cluding extensive periods of storage, etc. 
—underwriters, in the event of serious 
trouble breaking out, cannot be expected 
to carry the war risk at a more or less 
nominal rate arranged in normal times 
until a substantial period of notice has 
expired, which, moreover, applies only to 
risks that have not yet attached. Hence 
there is unanimity that provision must 
be made allowing underwriters to charge, 
either at any moment or within a very 
short space of time, a premium commen- 
surate with the prevailing situation. Ef- 
forts will be made to pursue the matter 
further at Baden-Baden. 


Currency Problems 


As a result of the departure of Great 
Britain and the Scandinavian countries 
from the gold standard, as well as owing 
to the enforcement of all kinds of re- 
strictions on exchange transactions in 
numerous countries, the marine market 
has been faced with serious difficulties. 
However, since the consequences of the 
exchange situation differed widely in the 
several centres, they had to be coped 
with nationally rather than internation- 
ally, and therefore did not fall within 
the scope of the Union’s activity. Yet in 
their aftermath a revival of the interest 
of underwriters in currency problems 
generally has become manifest, both in 
regard to direct underwriting and rein- 
surances. 

Thus it has been suggested that the 
Union would serve a useful purpose in 
circulating information regarding cur- 
rency arrangements — policy clauses, 
methods of settlement of accounts and 


the like—and in recommending, if pos- 
sible, a uniform procedure for adoption 
by kindred associations. 


There is reason to believe that the 
subject will come up for discussion in 
committee; but if it is borne in mind that 
the markets chiefly interested, after hav- 
ing gained a thorough, though sometimes 
unfortunate, experience in dealing with 
exchange problems, have already devel- 
oped an established and well-tested prac- 
tice of their own, and that any experi- 
enced underwriter or reinsurer will make 
the proper provisions under his contracts 
according to the merits of each case, it 
would hardly seem that concerted action 
is necessary or possible. 

Hull Business 

In this section of the business little, if 
any, co-operation of, or support by, the 
Union has been required by the national 
groups of underwriters in recent years, 
all the more important arrangements be- 
ing come to on the basis of a local un- 
derstanding or by means of inter-market 
pacts. Small wonder then that the Union 
has adopted an attitude of extreme re- 
serve even in respect of such thorny 
problems as hull valuations, the insur- 
ance of superliners and _ construction 
risks, and the like. In the year under 
review there were two subjects on which 
special attention has been focussed, viz., 


trading warranties and fires on_ ship- 
board. 
The trading warranties collection, 


which last came out in 1930, will be pub- 
lished shortly in a revised edition in 
which the latest changes of and additions 
to these warranties have been taken into 
account. An effort of the Union to per- 
suade Scandinavian hull underwriters to 
fall into line with the majority of other 
centres by adopting the British North 
America Agreement, has so far unfortu- 
nately failed. 


The risk of fires at sea, which has 
been so much to the fore owing to a 
remarkable series of heavy losses of this 
nature, will doubtless receive careful con- 
sideration on the basis of statistical data 
which the Union, thanks to the valuable 
assistance of the Bureau Veritas, has 
been able to collect. 

Cargo Business 

The Black Sea and Danube Grain 
Scale, being the one rating agreement of 
the Union which has stood the test of 
time, was renewed by the 1931 meeting 
for another twelve months subject to 
some alterations. During the year some 
trouble has arisen over the fact that con- 
flicting views are held as to the effect 
of the cancellation of special rebates for 
stamp duty formerly allowed under the 
scale in respect of business written in 
Austria, Bulgaria, Hungary and Rou- 
mania. Other points which need further 
elucidation and decision are the follow- 
ing: A proposal that conditions for w. a. 
grain insurances should be embodied in 
a special policy form, so as to prevent 
divergencies in the cover resulting from 
the acceptance of risks under the various 
standard cargo policies; a proposal that 
the scale be expressly extended to cover 
also shipments to European ports south 
of Bordeaux; and a proposal referring 
to storage risks. 

Tunisia, Algeria and Morocco grain 
scale. A rather unhappy episode oc- 
curred after negotiations had been com- 
pleted regarding the application of this 
scale which had been prepared by the 
underwriters chiefly interested and ma- 
tured under the auspices of the Union 
at last year’s conference. It had been 
adopted as binding by voluntary under- 
taking given by individual companies, in- 
cluding non-Union offices. Subsequently, 
however, its compulsory character had 
to be withdrawn, because large contracts 
went to an influential non-Union office 
which could not be persuaded to become 
a party to the agreement. 

Specie Business 

The Swiss Underwriters Association 
were the first to call attention to some 
grave aspects of insurances on shipments 
of gold. They argued that the level of 
rates should be raised as it seemed that 
underwriters, as a rule, based their quo- 
tations on the total loss hazard, leaving 


no margin for the risk of exceedingly 

high general average contain. 
Moreover, they viewed with much con- 
cern the enhanced danger of an accumu- 
lation of risk resulting from the enor- 
mous values carried in a single steamer 
and the large lines written by some com- 
panies. Other remedies were advocated 
in a contribution to The Marine Under- 
writer by the manager of the Interna- 
tional Specie Insurers Association of 
Berlin, while recently some measures for 
a readjustment of policy clauses have 
been launched in the Amsterdam mar- 
ket. The conclusion seems therefore jus- 
tified that the matter is of international 
importance. Hence it will figure on the 
agenda for the general meeting, thus af- 
fording an opportunity to examine 
whether it is desirable and within the 
bounds of possibility for the Union to 
pave the way for joint action to be taken 
by those directly concerned. 


River business. In 1930 three sub-com- 
mittees were appointed—one dealing with 
Danube risks, the other with Rhine risks 
and the third with law questions—to set 
on foot negotiations for the improvement 
of this class of business and to follow 
with close attention the work of the 
League of Nations aiming at a unifica- 
tion of inland navigation laws. Unfor- 
tunately, the outcome of their efforts so 
far has been rather disappointing. It is 
understood that in the sphere of hull in- 
surance any attempt at uniformity of 
practice with respect to policy conditions 
and rates of premium is doomed to fail- 
ure Owing to the extraordinary disparity 
in the customs of the markets concerned, 
and as to cargo insurance there are also 
serious obstacles which prevent any such 
movement on a large scale. It is not un- 
likely, therefore, that for some time to 
come the committees will have to con- 
centrate on less ambitious plans, chiefly 
of an informatory nature. 

Average agencies. Since our members 
and friends are familiar with the usual 
routine work of the respective depart- 
ment of the Union’s office—relating to 
such matters as the keeping up to date 
of the list of recommended average 
agents, the circulation of reports of rec- 
ommended agents or of confidential in- 
formation about individual firms, etc.— 
we need not dwell on the subject. Suffice 
it, therefore, to mention that the thor- 
ough revision of the Union's instructions 
for claims agents, which the competent 
sub-committee took in hand last year, 
has been completed and will be submit- 
ted to the general meeting in the form 
of a little guide supplying the rudimen- 
tary knowledge of practical services to 
be rendered by average agents in con- 
nection with the survey of damaged car- 
go. The Union instructions have been 
confined, on the whole, to established 
principles and matters of general prac- 
tice, as for obvious reasons it must be 
left to individual companies or local as- 
sociations to make such special arrange- 
ments with their agents as may be ex- 
pedient in due regard to the various pol- 
icy forms or the customs of the respec- 
tive market. 


Law Questions 

Collision law. As will be recalled, the 
Union is investigating the grounds on 
which, according to statutory or case law 
in the more important maritime coun- 
tries, a shipowner can be held liable, as 
well as the extent of such liability, where 
actions of tort are instituted by third 
parties for collision damages caused by 
default or omission of the master or 
crew or other servants of the vessel. Al- 
though good progress has been made 
during the year in collecting material 
along these lines, it is unlikely that a 
final report can be presented at Baden- 
Baden, since it was found that in some 
states no established principles have as 
yet developed with respect to cases in- 
volving conflict of laws, and this applies 
both with regard to the determination of 
fault and the extent of shipowner’s lia- 
bility. Moreover, the decision as to the 
law which will prevail in a given instance 
is closely connected in some countries 
with the rules governing competence. It 
is, therefore, welcome news that the In- 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY 





R. H. Bland Points to Future Value 


Of Depression Lessons Learned 
Opening White Sulphur Program Ass’n Leader Foresees Era 


of Conservative Underwriting, More Careful Investment 
Policy; Justifies Salary and Dividend Cuts 


White Sulphur Springs, Sept. 27—A 
courageous message by R. Howard 
Bland, United States F. & G. board 
chairman, stressing that business gener- 
ally is on the upturn and that all pes- 
simism should be cast aside, officially 
opened here the joint annual convention 
of the International Association of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters and the 
National Association of Casualty & Sure- 
ty Agents. Mr. Bland, as president of 
the International Association, called the 
meeting to order and presided over the 
morning’s program which included his 





R. HOWARD BLAND 


own presidential address; an eagerly 
awaited talk on “Some Results of Team 
Work in Insurance Administration” by 
George S. Van Schaick, New York Su- 
perintendent of Insurance, and the ad- 
dress by Col. Robert R. McCormick, edi- 
tor and publisher, Chicago Tribune. 

It was with keen regret that the con- 
vention learned that Paul L. Haid, presi- 
dent, Insurance Executives Association, 
had to cancel his convention appearance 
at the last moment because of the pres- 
sure of New York business. 


Praise for Insurance Superintendent 


Mr. Bland in his address dwelt on the 
conditions which have existed for the 
past three years in the business world 
and their effect generally upon the sure- 
ty and casualty companies. It was his 
opinion that these companies have had 
more difficulties to contend with during 
these trying times than almost any other 
class of financial institutions. With it 
all, he emphasized they have generally 
speaking stood up under the strain and 
have met all their maturing obligations 
in such a way as to command the re- 
spect of the insuring public and the fi- 
nancial world. He considered it a great 
tribute to the management of the com- 
panies and to the inherent soundness of 
their financial setups that with only a 
few exceptions, they have survived and 
will continue to survive. 

In opening his address Mr. Bland 
spoke in sincere appreciation of “the 
fine courage, far-sightedness and splen- 
did co-operation given to the companies 
by the insurance departments of the 
country.” These officials, he stressed, 


had a keen understanding of the situa- 
tion confronting the companies which, if 
not handled sensibly and with vision, 
might have brought dire results. 


Wisdom of Capital Reductions 


The speaker regarded as a step in the 
right direction the capital reductions 
made by many companies, both fire and 
casualty, during the past eighteen 
months. “Even though they were not 
absolutely essential in many instances 
because of the rulings of the insurance 
departments allowing certain valuations 
of securities over and above the market 
values,” Mr. Bland explained, “these 
changes in capital structures had an ex- 
cellent effect upon the public because, al- 
though many companies prior to the re- 
ductions in capital had substantial sur- 
pluses based on convention values, the 
assureds as well as the agents were, as 
never before, probing the financial status 
of the companies they were doing busi- 
ness with in order to ascertain their con- 
ditions based on actual market values.” 

Mr. Bland then spoke frankly on the 
necessity for the retrenchment meas- 
ures which the companies have had to 
put through. Salaries and wages, for 
example, were reluctantly reduced or re- 
adjusted from top to bottom in keeping 
with the times. He thought it had been 
a mistake to increase steadily in good 
years salaries of officers and employes, 
“often without due regard for merit or 
worth, but simply because prosperity— 
and perhaps false prosperity—apparently 
demanded it.” Then, centering his atten- 
tion on operating costs, he said: 


For Lower Operating Costs 


“The costs of operations in our lines 
of insurance, which are in the nature of 
things hazardous, must be maintained at 
a reasonably low level, for after all ig 
said and done, our profits really come 
from the savings we make. In these 
highly competitive days the companies’ 
executives, in their natural desire to de- 
velop the business, are prone to over- 
look this most important factor, as a 
result of which costs of operation mount 
to a dangerously high point where it is 
practically impossible to make a profit. 

“As time goes on more thought and 
attention than ever before will be given 
to this subject by the executives, and as 
a result the expenses of doing business 
will more nearly approach a common 
level instead of showing, as at present, 
such a wide divergence. Certainly the 
company that most carefully guards 
against wastefulness and extravagance, in 
prosperous times as well as in days of 
depression, will reap the benefits and 
have a tremendous advantage over com- 
petitors who give less consideration to 
these important matters.” 


Dividend Cuts Took Courage 


Discussing the action of fire and cas- 
ualty companies in either eliminating 
dividends altogether or substantially re- 
ducing them Mr. Bland said: “Neither 
one of these alternatives was easy to 
contemplate, particularly by those com- 
panies having an unbroken record of 
dividend payments for years. It was 
fully realized that either action would 
have a depressing effect on the market 
value of the stock, already low enough, 
besides seriously affecting the incomes 
of many stockholders. 

“On the other hand the officers and 
boards of directors of those companies 
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Convention at White Sulphur 
Gets Off To A Good Start 


Col. McCormick of Chicago Tribune Handles Congress With- 
out Gloves; Says High Taxation Cripples Industry and 
Aids Depression; About 135 Present 


By Wallace L. Clapp 


White Sulphur Springs, Sept. 27— 
The lobby of the Greenbrier Hotel this 
morning had all the aspects of a home- 
coming party, as the casualty executives 
renewed old friendships, greeted agency 
leaders attending the meeting, prepared 


their golf foursomes for the afternoon 
and in private conversation expressed 
their confidence that the business up- 
turn was at hand. About 135 are pres- 
ent, not so large a crowd as in former 
years, but just as keenly interested in 
making this get-together the worthwhile 
exchange of ideas it has always been. 

Particularly was the address by Su- 
perintendent Van Schaick of New York, 
following Mr. Bland’s opening presiden- 
tial address, heard with close attention. 
In introducing him Mr. Bland told how 
the New York official had been for 
many years one of Rochester’s promi- 
nent lawyers; that he had never held a 
political post before his appointment by 
Governor Roosevelt as Superintendent 
of Insurance. 

“While he now holds one,” said Mr. 
Bland, “I do not believe that in any way 
he is a politician.” He referred to the 
keen grasp of insurance affairs which 
Mr. Van Schaick had displayed in his 
less than two years in office. The Su- 
perintendent’s address in which he told 
of “some results of team work in insur- 
ance administration” is reviewed in an- 
other column. 

One of Mr. Van Schaick’s remarks 
amusing to the crowd came when he 
was telling how Departmental confer- 
ences would result in committees being 
formed to look into the situation. He 
said: “If we ever have a convention of 
these many insurance committees we 
would need the largest stadium that 
could be found in the country.” 


Col. McCormick Blames Congress for 
Many Evils 


The next speaker, Colonel Robert R. 
McCormick, Chicago Tribune _ editor- 
publisher, gave an impressive address in 
which he analyzed the origins and 
growth of governmental extravagance, 
bitterly scoring the effect of excessive 
taxation on the current depression. In 
fact, his theme was that over-taxation 
caused the depression; that it has made 
industry and commerce unprofitable; 
has prevented them from saving any 
surplus or raising new canital, and has 
thrown millions out of work. “Our law 
makers have consistently obstructed 
profits, and have harassed business with 
a multitude of burdensome and useless 


regulations,” he declared. Continuing 
he said: 

“Faced with the diminishing revenue 
and hard times of its own causing, Con- 
gress during its recent session re- 
sembled a herd of steers stampeded in 
a Western stream and drowning in its 
depths. While the majority were mere- 
ly confused they were undoubtedly 
dominated and driven by the Red mem- 
bers who are working to destroy our 
government and our civilization.” 


Tax Makers Have Lenin Ferocity 


Colonel McCormick was critical of 
the progressive estate tax, and income 
taxes “which have been imposed with 
the merciless ferocity of a Lenin” in- 
juring the moderately poor and moder- 
ately rich as much as they do the very 
rich. He pictured the evil course of 
taxation extending still further because 
“as property depreciates the credit with 
which it endows its possessor falls 
with it.” 

He prophesied that the imposts set by 
Congress to balance the budget cannot 
be raised for even one year; that the 
proposed taxes will not balance the bud- 
get because “the blood-givers will sicken 
so fast they will not be able to supply 
the Government its many drops of 
blood.” His frank opinion was that the 
nation’s tax laws have destroyed more 
than half of taxable income. 

Making a strong plea for tax reduc- 
tion and urging the casualty-surety men 
to unite in achieving this end the 
speaker emphasized “the return to pros- 
perity depends upon tax reduction. 
When your real estate taxes have been 
cut in half real estate will immediately 
double in value. There will be buyers 
for all who have land to sell, credit for 
those who wish to borrow. Foreclos- 
ures will cease.” He pictured how the 
removal of the income tax drain tube 
from industrial arteries would mean the 
rush of emancipated money to invest 
ment; how building will start, factories 
open, supplies of all kinds being bought 
at increasing prices. 

Col. Dunham Speaks 


Commissioner Howard Dunham _ o/ 
Connecticut, who is here with Mrs 
Dunham, closed the morning session, 
speaking in high praise of Superintend- 
ent Van Schaick and of “the men oi 
character who lead this convention.” In 
turn he referred to James A. Beha’s 
judicious handling of National Bureaiu 
affairs and to F. Robertson Jones’ quiet 
but effective work in the International 
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Braniff Submits New 
Compensation Program 


DEPARTS FROM OLD PRINCIPLES 





Tells White Sulphur Convention that 
Cost Loading Reductions Should Be 
Shared Ratably by Company 
and Agent 





White Sulphur Springs, Sept. 28— 
homas E. Braniff, Oklahoma City, 
president of the National Association of 
‘asualty & Surety Agents, in opening 
the joint convention session today sub- 
mitted a program for reform in writing 
ompensation business which his associa- 
‘tion believes to be constructive,—a plan 
which involves two basic principles which 
ire substantial departures from present 
1ethods. Mr. Braniff recommended: 
“First, an adequate initial uniform 
ate for all risks of like classification 
vith provision for premium adjustment 
fter the experience has been developed. 
This plan would make sure that an earn- 
ing had actually been realized on a risk 
before experience refund is made and in 
ontrast with the present system of an- 
ticipating favorable experience, it is 
sound and equitable. It is modeled after 
the dividend plan of life insurance com- 
panies which is a proven success. 


Would Change Payroll to Man Hour 


“Secondly, the substitution of the 
‘man hour’ basis of calculating premi- 
ums for the present payroll basis. The 
‘man hour’ basis recommends itself be- 
cause it is a constant and dependable 
factor; whereas, the payroll basis is sub- 
ject to radical fluctuations and has been 
largely responsible for upsetting antici- 
pated premium calculations. I believe 
that the application of these two prin- 
ciples to the writing of compensation in- 
surance will go a long way towards plac- 
ing the business on a sound basis.” 

President Braniff’s slant on the com- 
pensation situation was indicated when 
he said: 

“T do not believe that compensation in- 
surance is inherently unsound but it has 
been subject to errors incident to pio- 
neering. Most of its development oc- 
curred during the war period. During 
its formative period therefore it was sub- 
ject to the abnormal conditions of war 
times. All business was booming in those 
days and no one stopped to make re- 
pairs because the demand was for more 
and more production. This condition ex- 
isted in practically all business. It was 
particularly true of the compensation 
branch of the insurance business. The 
fact that casualty insurance companies 
could absorb an underwriting loss of ap- 
proximately $123,000,000 on compensation 
insurance alone during the past nine 
years is a splendid testimonial to their 
financial stability, but a very poor rec- 
ord of business acumen. 


Urges Support for Reform Steps 


“There is little lack of agreement 
among insurance executives and under- 
writers as to the identity of the weak 
spots in the system of writing compen- 
sation insurance but efforts to bring 
about reforms have encountered resis- 
tance from sources which should be the 
first to lend aid. The remedy involves 
first—an agreement on a correct system 
based upon the ample experience that 
is now available, and secondly—the con- 
currence and whole-hearted acceptance 
by agents of the reforms that must be 
inaugurated and the joint determination 
on the part of companies and agents to 
sell the idea to the public.” 

After presenting his reform program 
Mr. Braniff discussed how best cost load- 
ngs could be adjusted, his thought be- 
1g that the revision sought on only large 
compensation risks does not equitably 
solve the problem. He said: 

“The element of economy in sale and 
aiministration of various lines of insur- 
ance has recently been a matter of in- 


teresting discussion between company 
and agency representatives. The insur- 


ance business has less of waste to eradi- 
cate than is true of most lines of busi- 
ness of comparable importance. Further- 
more, the remuneration to the sales or- 
ganization is, in the main, as low as is 
compatible with the service and ability 
required. i 


There is a demand for revi- 


THOMAS E. BRANIFF 


sion of cost loading on large compensa- 
tion risks. Regarded as individual cases 
they are frequently entitled to such con- 
cessions.‘ On the other hand the small 
risk seldom carries its cost load. 

“To adjust this situation in an equit- 
able manner so that violence will not be 





done to the interests involved will re- 
quire the co-operation of the state in- 
surance and rating departments as well 
as the companies and their agents. The 
agents feel that all cost loading reduc- 
tions shotld be shared ratably between 
the company and the agent. General 
agreement with the fairness of this po- 
sition has been expressed but revisions 
in cost loading recently promulgated by 
the Bureau only partially carry out this 
principle.” 

Cost Rules Called “Unhappy Subject” 

The speaker also gave his opinion on 
the tendency to reduce cost loadings on 
large government contract bonds, point- 
ing out that no uniform policy of treat- 
ment of these cases has been agreed 
upon except that “the agents again take 
the position that such reductions be 
shared ratably between companies and 
agents.” Said Mr. Braniff: 

“Once more the danger is that in the 
zeal for reform the pendulum may swing 
too far. The small bond case is handled 
by agents at a substantial loss yet it 
constitutes a service which must be ren- 
dered in the interests of public policy. 
The large cases, though comparatively 
few in number constitute the only source 
through which this service loss can be 
made up. 

“How I wish we could come together 
without the impulse to talk about the 
unhappy subject of acquisition cost 
rules. Like the Eighteenth amendment 
and the selective primary system, it was 
not settled properly in the first place so 
it will continue to plague us until we do 
settle it properly. The rules were un- 
sound at the outset. In their applica- 
tion they have led to many abuses. Cer- 
tainly they have not accomplished the 
purposes for which they were designed, 
yet they have been allowed to stand from 
sheer lack of courage to open up the sub- 

(Continued on Page 39) 


Golf Most Popular Recreation at 
White Sulphur Meeting; Prize Donors 


Golf on the famous White Sulphur 


Springs courses was again the most 
popular recreational activity at this 
week’s casualty-surety convention al- 


though horseshoe pitching had its loyal 
devotees. The tournament program in- 
cluded 18 holes, medal play, for the la- 
dies Tuesday morning while their hus- 
bands were in convention session, fol- 
lowed by the beginning of the men’s 
tournament in the afternoon also of 18 
holes, medal play. In the mid-after- 
noon there was also a women’s putting 
contest. The same program was con- 
tinued Wednesday afternoon and the 
competition grew keener for the attrac- 
tive prizes which were on display in the 
Greenbrier lobby. Wallace J. Falvey, 
Massachusetts Bonding, did a good job 
as golf committee chairman with the 
able assistance of John G. Yost, Fidel- 
ity & Deposit, as vice-chairman. The 
final 18 holes for the men was played 
Thursday afternoon. 


Executives Donating Prizes 


Prize donors this year were: 

H. A. Behrens, Continental Casualty; R. 
Howard Bland, United States F. & G., Inter- 
national Association president; E. H. Boles, 
General Reinsurance; C. C. Bowen, Standard 
Accident; T. E. Braniff, Oklahoma City agent, 
president, National Association of Casualty & 
Surety Agents; F. Highlands Burns, Mary- 
land Casualty; Arthur E. Childs, Columbian 
National Life; Arthur W. Collins, Zurich; 
Henry Collins, Ocean Accident; B. M. Culver, 
Fidelity & Casualty; W. G. Curtis, National 


Casualty; E. Asbury Davis, United States F. 
& G.; T. J. Falvey, Massachusetts Bonding; 
Cc. F. Frizzell, Indemnity Insurance Co. of 
N. A.; Joseph Froggatt, Joseph Froggatt & 
Co., Inc.; T. L. Haff, European General Re- 
insurance Co.; J. M. Haines, London Guar- 
antee and Phoenix Indemnity Co. 

Also D. C. Handy, American Bonding; Carl 
M. Hansen, International Reinsurance; Eugene 
F. Hord, Fireman’s Fund Indemnity; H. P. 
Jackson, Bankers Indemnity; Milton R. John- 
son, Pacific Indemnity; J. L. D. Kearney, Hart- 
ford Accident; D. V. Kirby, Western Surety; 
A. F. Lafrentz, American Surety; Edson S. 
Lott, United States Casualty; M. Daniel Mag- 
gin, Lloyds Casualty; Francis X. Malley, 
American Reinsurance; Charles R. Miller, Fi- 
delity & Deposit; Clifford B. Morcom, Aetna 
Life; J. Arthur Nelson, New Amsterdam Cas- 
ualty; F. J. O’Neill, Royal Indemnity; Jesse 
S. Phillips, Great American Indemnity. 

Also A. Duncan Reid, Globe Indemnity: 
Frederick Richardson, General Accident; E. C. 
Stone, Employers’ Liability; Rutherford H. 
Towner, Towner Rating Bureau; George E. 
Turner, First Reinsurance Co. of Hartford, and 
L. Edmund Zacher, Travelers. 


C. R. Miller’s Fidelity Challenge Cup 

The Fidelity challenge trophy golf 
championship cup. annually donated by 
President C. R. Miller of the Fidelity 
& Deposit, was again held up as the 
“prize of all prizes.” As in previous 
years the cup is awarded to the golfer, 
either company or agent, who turns in 
the lowest gross score for the 36 holes 
(18 each day) for the first and second 
days. No one as yet is entitled to per- 
manent possession of this cup (winning 
it three times) although Francis R. Blos- 
som and George Blossem have both won 
it twice. Theodore A. Engstrom was 
last year’s winner. 


J. F. Owens for Private 
Unemployment Relief 

STRESSES HUMAN RELATIONS 

Noted Public Utilities Executive Tells 


Casualty Leaders Why 6-Hour Work- 
ing Day Is “Just Around the Corner” 








Because insurance companies have 
such a large stake in the gas and elec- 
tric division of the public utilities, J. F. 
Owens, president of the Oklahoma Gas 
& Electric Co., and who is one of the 
best known public utility executives of 
the country, gave “an accounting of 
stewardship” to the White Sulphur 
Springs joint convention of the Inter- 
national Association of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters and the National 
Association of Casualty & Surety Agents 
this week. Mr. Owens talked about 
human relationships in business, laying 
stress on remedies for unemployment. 

“It is for us as American business men 
to lead the way in the adjustment that 
must follow the continued introduction 
of the mechanical displacement of 
human labor,” he said. “I am convinced 
that this can only be brought about by 
shortening the working day. A six-hour 
day is just around the corner. The 
sooner it is adopted as a standard work- 
ing day of business, the sooner wiil the 
readjustment be brought about by peace- 
ful means.” 

Favors Unemployment Reserve 

A reserve from profit to be set aside 
to carry employes through a slack period 
will be necessary in the future, Mr. 
Owens told the convention. Companies 
will have to do as much for employes as 
they now do for machines, which have 
depreciation reserves set up against wear 
and tear. “If business does not face this 
problem and solve it in a business-like 
way, it is inevitable that attempts will 
be made on the part of government, 
state or national, to force upon business 
compulsory unemployment insurance, to 
be controlled and operated by some gov- 
ernmental agency,” emphasized the 
speaker. Continuing he said: 

“The terrible period through which we 
are passing, during which hundreds of 
thousands of men have been forced into 
the ranks of the unemployed, will be of 
value to us if we learn from it that there 
can be no permanency in our institutions 
as long as American business does not 
set itself to a solution of the employ- 
ment problem. And it is distinctly a 
problem of American business! The 
problem will be solved in some manner; 
if not by business, then by government, 
with all the waste and inefficiency that 
accompany any governmental under- 
taking. 

“IT would not advocate a system in 
which the employe hiinself does not have 
a part. It is as much his individual, prob- 
lem as the problem of a business that 
the employe protect himself against a 
rainy day. I feel that it should be a 
condition of his initial employment that 
a percentage of his earnings, to which 
his employer shall contribute a_ like 
amount, should be set aside to guard 
him against want in times of unemploy- 
ment.” 


Rebuilding of Distribution Machinery 
Needed 


“We need, too, to give attention to a 
rebuilding of our distribution machinery. 
The increase in efficiency of factories, 
brought about by the introduction of 
machines and the supplanting of human 
labor by machines, has thrown produc- 
tion ahead of distribution. Even in nor- 
mal times, the consumer, because of our 
rather cumbersome methods of distribu- 
tion, has, in most cases, not been able to 
reap the full advantage of lessened pro- 
duction costs. We have called the result 
overproduction. There is no excuse for 
overproduction nor for underconsump- 
tion in this country, for we can very 
easily consume all we produce—once we 


(Continued on Page 39) 
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Leslie Confers Oct. 14 
With Wisconsin Board 


ON GRADED COMMISSION PLAN 





Proposed 10% Compensation Rate In- 
crease There Turned Down; Minn. 
Board Grants Only 8% Average 


Increase 





William Leslie, associate general man- 
ager, National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters, is expected to 
meet on October 14 with the Wisconsin 
Compensation Insurance Board to dis- 
cuss the proposed graduated expense 
loading plan and to consider the pro- 
posal made by the Board in this matter. 
The stock companies’ request for a 10% 
increase in Wisconsin rates has already 
been denied by that body. 

At the same time the Minnesota Com- 
pensation Insurance Board, greatly scal- 
ing down the rate increase sought by 
the stock carriers, has granted an aver- 
age increase of 8%, effective on and af- 
ter October 1, 1932. The Minnesota 
board refused to permit the use of the 
12%% discount feature on premiums 
above $1,000; changed the expense load- 





LOYALTY 


Low Agency Turnover 


Service records of twenty, thirty 
and more years with this one in- 
stitution are not uncommon. Sev- 
eral records even antedate the 
organization of the Company in 


its present corporate form 


1897. 


Such loyalty is evidence of the 
characteristic Continental quali- 
ties which attract and hold the 


friendship of progressive field 


ing from 37.5% to 39%, with 61% of the 
rates to be considered as available for 
payment of losses. 

In its proposal the Wisconsin Board 
requests a graded scale of commissions 
ranging from 174%4% upon premiums un- 
der $100, down to 8 or 9% in the largest 
premium groups. According to H. L. 
Mount, secretary of the board, the prin- 
cipal objection of that body to’ the Bu- 
reau’s proposition is based upon the be- 
lief that instead of two classes of risks, 
representing roughly 95% and 5% of all 
risks, there should be at least five classes 
or risks; and that instead of starting at 
$1,000 each, the dividing line reduction 
of commission and corresponding reduc- 
tion of rate should take effect at about 
$100 premium. The board believes that 
the resulting average commission pro- 
duced by any plan should reach a figure 
of between 12 and 15%. 





U.S.F.&G. FINISHES POST OFFICE 

The United States Fidelity & Guaran- 
ty has turned over to the United States 
Government the new Brooklyn, N. Y., 
post office building, which was completed 
by the surety company after the con- 
tractor failed. The company’s bond was 
$1,025,000, heavily reinsured. The build- 
ing, which occupies a square block, was 
finished by the surety’s engineers two 
months ahead of schedule. 


LIMITED COVERAGE RULING 





Van Schaick Gives Buyers of Newspaper 
Accident Policies Right to Return Con- 
tract in Week’s Time if Unsatisfactory 

Faced by complaints relative to the 
way in which limited coverage personal 
accident policies are sold to the insuring 
public especially in connection with 
newspaper subscriptions Superintendent 


of Insurance Van Schaick of New York 
has ruled that all companies writing the 
limited coverage policy shall print as a 
provision of the contract itself a clause 
providing for the refund of the premium 
if, within one week from its date, the 
policy is deemed unsatisfactory. “If not 
so returned,” the clause reads, “the poli- 
cyholder shall be deemed to have ac- 
cepted the policy and to have agreed to 
be bound by its terms, provisions and 
conditions.” 

Superintendent Van Schaick asks that 
this ruling be made applicable to poli- 
cies issued on or after October 15, 1932, 
and that for the present it will not apply 
to policies covering Automobile Acci- 
dents only. He says: “The above 
would appear to be in the interests of 
both the company and the insured as 
tending to establish a better understand- 
ing on the part of the insuring public as 
to the nature of the protection offered 
for the premium charged.” 
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CONTINENTAL- CASUALTY 
ASSURANCE-COMPANIES 


ILLINOIS 


BAY STATE SOCIETY NOMINEES 


H. A. McKenna Named for Presiden: 
and K. H. Erskine for First Vice- 
President; Meeting on Oct. 6 
The nominating committee of the In- 
surance Society of Massachusetts ha 
submitted the following list of candidates 
for officers for 1932-33, to be voted upo 

at the annual meeting on October 6. 

President, Harold A. McKenna, Ney 
England manager of the London Guar- 
antee & Accident; first vice-presiden 
Kenneth H. Erskine, Boston manager of 
the L. & L. & G.; second vice-president 
Arthur J. Anderson, OBrion, Russell & 
Co.; third vice-president, Arthur DPD. 
Cronin, A. D. Cronin & Co.; secretary- 
treasurer, Frederick J. Devereux, Pat- 
terson, Wylde & Windeler. 

Directors for two years, Leslie E 
Knox, L. E. Knox & Co.; Andrew S 
Nelson, Kaler, Carney, Liffler & Co.: 
Francis J. O’Gara, J. C. Paige & Co.; 
Harold C. Read, Jordan, Read & Co, 
and Warde Wilkins, New England In- 
surance Exchange; trustee for three 
years, John J. Cornish, Field & Cowles; 
auditors for one year, Edward A. Quain, 
Globe Indemnity Co. L. M. Slattery, 
Patterson, Wylde & Windeler, and Ros- 
coe W. Gould, C. P. Woodbury & Co. 


BLAME COURTS’ LENIENCY 











Responsible for Heavy Chicago Auto 
Thefts, Crime Commission Reports; 
Expect Improvement 
Leniency on the part of criminal 
courts in Chicago has been blamed for 
the increasing number of automobile 
thefts this past year, according to a 
study made by the Chicago Crime Com- 
mission just concluded. “Seldom is the 
law which provides the penalty of one 
to twenty years for automobile larceny 
invoked in the criminal courts,” the com- 

mission’s report declares. 

During July, 1932, an average of 100 
automobiles a day were reported stolen, 
or a total of 3,265, and from July, 1931, 
to May, 1932, a total of 34,357 automo- 
biles were stolen causing a loss to Chi- 
cago motorists of over $3,000,000, neces- 
sitating increases in theft insurance 
rates costing Chicagoans $750,000 more 
this past year than before. Of 397 auto- 
mobile thieves arrested during the year, 
sixty-seven were sentenced on felony 
charges, 111 were given less than a year 
in the reformatory, four received short 
terms in the county jail and 113 were 
placed on probation, says the report. 

It is expected that better conditions 
will come with the installation as chief 
justice of the criminal court of Judge 
John Prystalski, who has stated that he 
will show little leniency toward convict- 
ed automobile thieves. 


MORE VAN SCHAICK ACTIVITY 








Asks Attorney General to Act Against 
Glens Falls Indemnity and Commerce 
Casualty for Rate Violations 
Two cases of alleged rate violations in 
New York are being sent to the state 
attorney general by Superintendent 
George S. Van Schaick for action to 
penalize the companies. Two other com- 
panies, which have been under examina- 
tion for violation, the Royal Indemnity 
and Eagle Indemnity, have been exon- 
erated. These two companies are asked 
to exercise greater diligence in checking 

and correcting policies underwritten. 

The Superintendent has held, however, 
that the Glens Falls Indemnity and the 
Commerce Casualty have wilfully writ- 
ten automobile policies in violation of 
the law. Sending the Department’s find- 
ings to the state attorney general in or- 
der that penalty action may be brought 
against these companies is in line with 
Superintendent Van Schaick’s _ policy 
that, pending a final adjudication by the 
Court of Appeals on his authority to fix 
penalties for rate violations, the attor- 
ney general will be asked to enforce 
penalties of this nature against compa- 
nies. 

Various other examinations on com- 
pany underwriting practices are now 11 
progress in the New York Department 
and the results thereof will be an- 
nounced from time to time. 
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Agents’ Program For 
Comp. and Auto Risks 


Ww. G. WILSON SUBMITS REPORT 





Executive Committee Head Also Recom- 
mends Uniform and Single Scale 
of Commissions 


White Sulphur Springs, Sept. 29.—A 
definite program to relieve unsatisfactory 
conditions in the compensation and auto- 
mobile fields along with the acquisition 
cost recommendation that a uniform and 
single scale of commissions should be 
adopted to apply alike to all producers, 
large and small, featured the executive 
committee report by its chairman, W. G. 
Wilson of Cleveland, to this morning’s 
business session of the National Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety agents. 

Stressing that these two major lines 
supply a major portion of all casualty 
premiums the Wilson report urged that 
the time has come when palliatives and 
emergency measures and temporary ex- 
pedients to improve conditions be 
scrapped. : 

“The knowledge which has been gain- 
ed from the past twenty years’ under- 
writing and salesmanship in these lines 
has taught a sufficiently cogent lesson,” 
Mr. Wilson said, “so that experience 
rating—our own experience—would seem 
to be in order.” He warned that this 
may involve radical changes from the 
timid and more or less speculative meth- 
ods which have landed the business in its 
present complexities and have produced 
a stupendous and unrepeatable loss to 
the companies. 

Suggestions Summarized 

Summarized the recommended pro- 
gram was: 

(1) “Companies must receive ample 
premium rates to safeguard and fulfill 
beyond peradventure of doubt the mone- 
tary obligations assumed. We therefore 
believe that in any rate making setup 
ample but reasonable premiums based on 
experience should and must be provided. 

(2) “As respects compensation busi- 
ness, the use of ‘payroll’ as a measure for 
determining premiums has proven to be 
so unstable a basis that we urge its aban- 
donment and the adoption of the ‘work 
hour’ as the standard for computing rate 
scales. 

(3) “We believe that every compensa- 
tion risk should be called upon to pay in 
advance an ample rate and that with 
risks whose size entitles them to spe- 
cific consideration, a plan should be 
adopted rewarding their good experience 
and safety elements after such experi- 
ence has been demonstrated rather than 
in the hopeful expectation that it might 
be realized. 

(4) “With respect to the automobile 
business, the same principles should gov- 
ern and while we commend the marked 
improvement in cutting down the multi- 
plicity of rating classifications we believe 
further progress in their simplification 
should be adopted with advantages to the 
agent, assured and insurance companies.” 

Commissions 

In making the acquisition cost recom- 
mendation for a uniform, single scale of 
commissions the Wilson report urged 
that where supervision and exercise of 
home office functions are entrusted to 
the field, the cost and method of com- 
pensating for such service should be a 
matter of free negotiation between com- 
panies and agents concerned. To avoid 
abuse, a clear-cut definition zoning the 
degree of authority involved in such field 
supervision and those eligible to exercise 
it was urged. 

Mr. Wilson sought the Association’s 
support in the study by one of its com- 
mittees into the question of delay in col- 
lections, flat cancellations and forfeited 
earned premiums. “Whether the plan 
finally evolved be one of ‘automatic can- 








Greenbrier Lobby 
Sidelights 











The well-earned applause which greet- 
ed Superintendent Van Schaick Tuesday 
morning as he closed his address must 
have been a big moment for Mrs. Van 
Schaick who is attending her first White 
Sulphur convention and enjoying it im- 
mensely. Those who met her were im- 
pressed by her delightful manner and 
poise, her eagerness to adapt herself 
quickly to the spirit of the occasion. 
It is interesting to know that Superin- 
tendent and Mrs. Van Schaick were 
schoolday sweethearts in Cobleskill, N. 
Y.; that they went through primary and 
high school together and upon gradua- 
tion the then future Mrs. Van Schaick 
was the valedictorian and Mr. Van 
Schaick the salutatorian. 





An encouraging feature of the meet- 
ing is the absence of depression gloom. 
Informally, company leaders talk of bet- 
ter loss ratios this year and compare 
notes on how their investment portfolios 
have increased in value since early July. 


Clarence W. Hobbs, Commissioners’ 
special representative on the National 
Council staff, appeared at breakfast 
Tuesday with an impressive looking 
document which turned out to be his 
compensation report to the forthcoming 
Dallas convention. “It’s got to go to the 
printer now,” he exclaimed to the news- 
paper boys, “but you'll all see it in due 
time.” It is about fifty pages long. 








Also at breakfast the ever-genial Col- 
onel Dunham told about the new securi- 
ties’ division in the Connecticut Depart- 
ment whose daily job it is to keep track 
of the market trend of all securities 
owned by home state companies. A big 
job it must be considering the size of 
most of these companies. Dunham’s ex- 
perts have figured out at the close of 
each day security values on his own Con- 
necticut formula, the Convention basis 
and the New York Department basis. 





So impressed mas the convention at 
the high quality and timeliness of the 
addresses given that at the second day’s 
session Charles H. Burras of Chicago 
made the motion that they be printed 
and distributed to members of the two 
associations “at our joint expense.” This 
was unanimously carried. 





It was pleasing to have Charles G. 
Taylor, Metropolitan Life vice-president, 
“sitting in” on this casualty-surety meet- 
ing, making new friends and renewing 
old ones. Mr. Taylor was with the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents 
before succeeding James Victor Barry 
in the Metropolitan. 

(Continued on Page 42) 





Owens on Relief 
(Continued from Page 37) 


get this troublesome matter of distribu- 
tion behind us and learn how to control 
the consequences of our rapid advance- 
ment in the art and science of pro- 
duction. 

“It may well be that the situation of 
today provides an opportunity for lead- 
ership, which may ultimately be expand- 
ed into a nation-wide movement through 
all industry to set up the necessary ma- 
chinery for the solution of the problem 
of distribution, which will eliminate 
waste and reduce the cost to the final 
users of the products of industry.” 





cellation’ or possibly ‘non-coverage’ until 
and unless a premium is paid, it should 
receive our suport,” he declared. 

The report concluded: “We believe that 
the lessons of the past few years will 
discourage the influx of so many new 
companies whose activities paralleling 
each other serve no economic value.” 


Nelson and Braniff 
Named As Presidents 


As The Eastern Underwriter went 
to press yesterday the nominations 
for officers of the International Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers were as follows: 

President, J. Arthur Nelson, presi- 
dent of the New Amsterdam Casual- 
ty; vice-president, Edward C. Stone, 
U. S. manager, Employers’ Liability, 
and chairman of executive committee, 
J. L. D. Kearney, vice-president and 
general manager, Hartford Accident 
& Indemnity. 

Thomas E. Braniff of Oklahoma 
City was slated to be president again 
of the National Association of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Agents. 


Braniff Address 


(Continued from Page 37) 


ject again in a conference called together 
for the purpose of revising them. Do 
we lack courage or do we lack leader- 
ship ?” 

In closing Mr. Braniff urged that “now 
is the most favorable time to seek out 
and repair the weak spots in our sys- 
tem.” Destructive individualism, he felt, 
has been substantially subdued in recent 
years; men are thinking more in terms 
of the advantages of co-operative effort. 
He pledged the support of his associa- 
tion in any movement for the betterment 
of the insurance profession. 














Dunham Speaks 
(Continued from Page 36) 


Association. Commenting upon Colonel 
McCormick’s talk he said: “We have 
got to face socialistic tendencies ram- 
pant in this country. It means we must 
get back to first principles.” Referring 
to depression effects he thought that the 
insurance business was better for what 
it has been through, particularly in the 
disappearance of “this gigantic racket 
of making insurance companies invest- 
ment houses.” He predicted that out 
of all the depression confusion insur- 
ance will rise to new prestige and 
promise, 


Bland Address 


(Continued from Page 36) 


knew full well that their primary duty 
was to the insuring public and that no 
measures, however radical, which would 
tend to strengthen the companies’ posi- 
tions and retain the confidence of the 
public, must be overlooked. This took 
courage, but the results amply justified 
the action and, surprisingly enough, most 
of the stockholders, after the first shock, 
instead of flooding the companies with 
bitter criticisms, expressed their entire 
approval of what had been done.” 





Sees Unjust Gossip Disappearing 

Mr. Bland was glad to point to the 
disappearance in recent months of the 
gossip and unfounded rumors which had 
been broadcast about the solvency and 
standing of almost every company in the 
business. “The officials of the compa- 
nies should frown upon and strongly con- 
demn such practices,” he emphasized. “It 
is bad enough to permit gossip about our 
competitors in ordinary times, but to al- 
low it or wink at it in a period such 
as we have been through is not only rep- 
rehensible, but dangerous in the extreme, 
because it is bound to react on all the 
companies and have a bad effect upon 
the business as a whole.” Then he said: 

“It is far from my purpose to preach 
a sermon on ethics and good practices 
in the insurance business, but frankly, 
it is my observation that we have not 
enough faith in the other fellow’s mo- 
tives and that there has not been in the 
past a broad enough spirit of co-opera- 





J. ARTHUR NELSON, 
New President, International Ass’n. of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters 


tion. We might as well make up our 
minds to play this great game in a 
sportsmanlike way and with real team 
work instead of each man for himself, 
as by such action only can we place the 
business on a high plane and eliminate 
much of the criticism that has been cast 
upon us.” 

In this connection Mr. Bland said that 
if International Association members 
would keep before them “the same ideals 
which this association was organized to 
promote, the many acrimonious disputes 
and misunderstandings between compa- 
nies will be almost completely avoided, 
our business strengthened and the in- 
terests of the public better served.” He 
was heart and soul for honest and fair 
competition, a healthy stimulant to any 
business, but emphasized that unfair and 
underhanded methods in competition 
should not be tolerated. 

The speaker’s closing thoughts were 
directed to a summation of the valuable 
lessons learned “during the dark days of 
the past three years.” From an under- 
writing standpoint, he said, it has been 
forcibly brought home that certain class- 
es of risks ordinarily considered desir- 
able are practically uninsurable at any 
premium rate when depression and panic 
overtake the country. 

Mr. Bland’s prediction was that every 
well managed company will underwrite 
all of its business more conservatively 
than ever before; that the most hazard- 
ous lines of casualty insurance will not 
be accepted from any agent, broker or 
individual assured unless the desirable 
classes of risks go with them. He also 
foresees with the return of better times 
the building up of larger and larger vol- 
untary reserves by the companies to take 
care of greater losses as well as depre- 
ciation in securities. 

On the investment side he observed 
that no one could possibly have fore- 
seen before the depression that the very 
cream of bonds and stocks would have 
depreciated in market value to the ex- 
tent they did, in most instances, far 
below their real value. “Naturally no 
criticism could be made of investments of 
this character,” he said, “but on the other 
hand, we have much evidence that com- 
panies here and there were investing 
more or less for speculative purposes. 
Realizing the meagre underwriting profit, 
they hoped to make a showing by buy- 
ing and selling securities. This plan of 
operation can never be successful over 
any period’ of time and will sooner or 
later inevitably lead to trouble. I hard- 
ly think this will happen again, at least 
to any appreciable extent, and hereafter, 
in my Opinion, far greater care and dis- 
crimination than ever before will be ex- 
ercised in the investment of companies’ 
funds.” 
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There is no doubt that the casualty in- 
surance agents of the United States are 
awakening to a realization of their re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities in the 
matter of accident prevention and safe- 
ty education. In fact, their eyes are al- 
ready opened and they are at work. It 
has been confidently predicted that be- 
fore the end of the year at least twenty 
Save-a-Life or accident prevention or 
safety campaigns, all inspired by agents, 
will be under way simultaneously in as 
many communities throughout the coun- 
try. Next year, it is already planned to 
increase this number. + 

Everyone appreciates the humanitarian 
impulses manifested in any campaign de- 
signed to cut down the number of acci- 
dents from which the nation is now suf- 
fering. More than 100,000 persons lose 
their lives every year in this way, more 
than 3,000,000 are injured, and the eco- 
nomic loss runs into the billions of dol- 
lars. The automobile alone accounted for 
nearly 34,000 of those lives last year, 
about 1,000,000 of the injuries and some- 
thing like $2,000,000,000 of the economic 
loss. That is a heavy price society is 
paying for modern civilization, and the 
worst part of it is that about 90% of all 
the accidents in the shops and factories, 
in the homes, on sea and land, and on 
the street and highway could have been 
avoided. 


Agents Assume Leadership 


It would seem that the bare revelation 
of those figures would compel every man, 
and woman too, to jump into some sort 
of a safety campaign. A great many 
have thus acted and while there have 
been numerous organizations to aid them 
no real general progress has been made. 

Now the agent has come forward and 
it must be admitted frankly at the out- 
set that something else besides humani- 
tarian motives has caused him to do this. 
The average agent is a public spirited 
member of his community. He is will- 
ing to join with his neighbors in any 
movement that may contribute to the 
public welfare. But this something else 
that has been mentioned has forced him 
to assume the leadership and plunge 
right into the thick of the battle; that 
something else is business, or in other 
‘words, his bread and butter, the most 
powerful impelling motive known to 
mankind. 

As is generally known, unfavorable ex- 
perience which is the business results of 
past insurance transactions compelled 
casualty companies to increase rates in 
several lines at a time when commodity 
prices were dropping and the general 
volume of business had diminished. Nat- 
urally the effect of these increased rates 
in the face of decreased buying power 
intensified selling resistance. In conse- 
quence the agent has found it difficult to 
carry on his business. 

The absolutely impartiality of the rate 
making process made it impossible for 
the agent to look for hope from the com- 
panies and there was nothing else for 
him to do but to turn to the public, which 
after all is responsible for the rates. His 
task was plain. He must persuade the 
assured portion of the public to produce 
insurance experience which would justify 
the companies in reducing the rates. To 
accomplish that, he must educate his 
community not only as to social value 
of safe living, but the material value as 
well. He must explain safe practices; he 
must enlighten on rate making proce- 
dure; he must impress the fact that the 
amount of claims on the companies con- 
trol the situation. To do this would be 
good business on the part of the agent 


Agents Waking Up To 


By Thomas B. Hanly 
Director of the Publicity Department, National Bureau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters 


for in time it would contribute to de- 
crease rates and lower buying resistance. 

The necessity for enlisting agents’ 
support in safety activities had been ad- 
mitted for some years and more or less 
discussed, but it was not until the rate 
situation had become acute at the early 
part of this year that definite action was 
taken. In the early part of February 
Walter H. Bennett, secretary-counsel of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents with several of his colleagues 
came to the National Bureau of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters and conferred 
with Albert W. Whitney, associate gen- 
eral manager, and several of his con- 
servation staff. The discussion related 
wholly to this agent co-operation, and it 
lasted for several hours. Both Mr. 
Whitney and Mr. Bennett were in ac- 
cord. They agreed that something must 
be done. 


Acute Situation Brings Action 

The first significant result of this con- 
ference was shown at the mid-year meet- 
ing of the National Association at Cleve- 
land on March 21 and 22. Mr. Whitney 
and John J. Hall, director of street and 
highway safety division of the Bureau, 
addressed this convention. Following the 
addresses there were conferences par- 
ticipated in by the two speakers, officials 
of the association and prominent mem- 
bers. The agreement at that time was 
that Mr. Whitney and his staff should 
prepare a program for agent procedure 
adaptable to all communities. They re- 
turned to the Bureau and went to work. 

They were vastly aided in this by the 
Bergen County (N. J.) Agents’ Associa- 
tion. Some of its members had attended 
the Cleveland meeting and returned to 
report favorably on the new scheme for 
agent co-operation. Bergen county men 
at that time faced a problem similar to 
that facing agents in nearly every section 
of the country. Automobile public lia- 
bility and property damage insurance ex- 
perience had been so bad that the com- 
panies had been compelled to make a 
substantial increase in their rates. Pro- 
tests were coming from all sides, and of 
course sales resistance was very strong. 
The agents realized that the companies 
had merely taken the results of their 
business dealings with the assured of that 
community in formulating rates, so that 
the only thing left for the agent to do 
was to persuade his community to pro- 
duce more favorable experience. 


Laboratory Test in Bergen County 


The Bergen county men with Carl H. 
Bloecher, their president, at the head, 
asked the National Bureau for a program 
and the plan drawn up at that time with 
some refinements has become the stand- 
ard form of similar movements through- 
out the country. Bergen county became 
the laboratory, so to speak, in which the 
Bureau was enabled to test its program. 

The Bergen county movement which 
enlisted the support of nineteen state, 
county, municipal, civic and private or- 
ganizations brought about a 35% reduc- 
tion in traffic accidents in two months. 
It awakened the people to possibilities of 
more careful driving and also educated 
them in the matter of claims and rate 
making. 

A full program for agent co-operation 
was drawn up after this campaign and it 
was in shape to be presented to the New 
England Association of Insurance Agents 
at Bretton Woods, N. H., Tuly 6. That 
gave the work impetus which carried it 
far beyond the New England states into 
the mid-West, and even the Southwest 
and the Far West. It became necessary 
thereafter for the Bureau to make prep- 
arations to set forth this program in a 


booklet, and work on this was started 
almost immediately. 


Results of Dr. Stack’s Trip 


In the meantime Dr. Herbert J. Stack, 
supervisor of child safety education in 
the Bureau, had been invited to address 
summer sessions of sixteen southern 
colleges and universities which had 
courses of study designed to acquaint 
graduate students who were school 
teachers with the latest improved meth- 
ods of imparting safety instructions. Dr. 
Stack utilized his spare time during July 
and August in addressing agents’ asso- 
ciations in Fort Worth, Houston, Aus- 
tin and Dallas, New Orleans, Birming- 
ham, Atlanta and Charlotte. He found 
them all alive to the necessity for co- 
operative effort. The outcome of his 
trip has been that safety campaigns are 
being considered or have been decided 
upon in Fort Worth, Houston, Birming- 
ham, Austin, Dallas, New Orleans and 
Atlanta. In almost every instance the 
agents have allied themselves with traffic 
commissions, chambers of commerce, 
safety councils, and other organizations 
to do the work most effectively. It might 
also be added that the agents of Plain- 
field, N. J., Essex county and other lo- 
calities are at present considering simi- 
lar definite action. 

Police Co-operation Secured 

Maxwell Halsey, traffic engineer of the 
Bureau, addressed the annual convention 
of the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police at Portland, Ore., in June. The 
result of this address is the appointing 
of a committee of police chiefs to con- 
fer with the National Bureau on traffic 
regulations and kindred types. However, 
having finished at Portland, Mr. Halsey 
went to Seattle, San Francisco, Sacra- 
mento, Berkeley, Oakland, Los Angeles, 
Denver, Kansas City, St. Louis, Detroit, 
Lansing, Chicago, Pittsburgh and Har- 
risburg, where he addressed agents’ as- 
sociations, state and local; traffic author- 
ities both state and municipal, and civic 
associations all on the subject of the 
necessity for community action in the 
matter of reducing accidents. 


Safety 


Full development of the agent co- 
operation movement became known at 
the annual convention of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents at 
Philadelphia, last week. Mr. Whitney 
delivered an address which told of the 
spread of the movement and presented 
the printed booklet for agent guidance. 
Mr. Hall, Dr. Stack, Mr. Halsey, Wil- 
liam P. Cavanaugh, chief of the claim 
department, and Robert C. Meade, as- 
sistant manager of the automobile de- 
partment, addressed the agents or par- 
ticipated in committee conferences all 
designed to smooth the way for real con- 
structive work in every community. 
6,000 Requests Already for New Booklet 

The interest of the agent is shown by 
the fact that before the booklet, “The 
Agent and Traffic Accidents” had been 
printed there were advance requests for 
6,000 copies from every section of the 
country. 

It must not be assumed that the Bu- 
reau will be content to cease its efforts 
with the distribution of this booklet. 
Plans as outlined at Philadelphia call for 
continuous comprehensive service to the 
agents at every stage of their campaign. 
Mr. Whitney, Dr. Stack, Mr. Halsey and 
Mr. Hall are prepared to devote prac- 
tically all of their time from now on to 
the movement. If, for instance, it is 
found that there is a lack of safety edu- 
cation in the schools of the community, 
Dr. Stack will advise as to the most im- 
proved methods of imparting this knowl- 
edge to children and will assist in per- 
suading the school authorities to take 
it up. 

If there is a bad traffic accident situa- 
tion in the community, Mr. Halsey will 
be ready to advise as to the remedy; if 
it is found that adequate legislation is 
required, Mr. Hall will be ready to assist 
in that; the publicity department will 
hold itself in readiness to advise on ad- 
vertising and publicity procedure. It 
will supply data for addresses at the 
various meetings necessary. 

There will be a bountiful supply of 
ammunition for the agent when he goes 
up on the safety firing line. 





NAT’L BUREAU EXHIBIT 





Phila. Convention Display Showed How 
Agents Could Start Their Own 
Highway Safety Campaigns 
No one at the National Association 
convention in Philadelphia last week 
could have possibly complained that the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters was not on the job in back- 
ing up the platform pledges of co- 
operation made by its experts in con- 
nection with local accident prevention 
programs. Any agent who wanted help 
found these Bureau leaders keenly re- 
ceptive; they had only to visit the Bu- 
reau’s big exhibit room in the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel where all kinds of help- 
ful literature was offered for the asking, 
particularly the booklet just off the 
press, “The Agent and Traffic Acci- 
dents,” telling how he can do an impor- 
tant service for the community and at 

the same time save his own business. 
One of the most vivid displays in the 
safety exhibit was the poster “I’m a 
Murderer” put out by the Pennsylvania 
committee on street and highway safety. 
Another striking group of displays were 
the posters used by the eight oil com- 
panies co-operating with the Bureau in 
a highway safety campaign. It was also 
indicated from press clippings how gen- 
erously the daily newspapers had co- 
operated in running news stories and 


editorials. Particularly was this fact 
brought out in the graphic report made 
by Dr. Herbert J. Stack, child safety ex- 
pert, on the results of his Southern trip 
this summer. Many columns were writ- 
ten in the daily press descriptive of the 
safety suggestions he made. 

Among other helps offered the agent 
is a radio playlet, “Tell It to the Judge;” 
a four minute street and highway safety 
talk; radio talk on swimming and water 
safety, and a speech “Educating the 
Public to Accept Traffic Control.” 





THOMPSON BRINGS SUIT 





Mo. Sup’t as Prudential C. & S. Receiver 
Alleges Massey Wilson’s Company 
Failed m Promise to Buy Back 
Securities 

Joseph B. Thompson, Missouri super- 
intendent of insurance, as receiver and 
liquidating officer for the defunct Pru- 
dential Casualty & Surety Company, has 
filed suit in the St. Louis Circuit Court 
for $314,657 against the Insurance In- 
vestment Corp. of that city of which 
Massey Wilson is president. 

In his petition Superintendent Thomo- 
son alleges that this corporation had 
failed to carry out the terms of a co.- 
tract to buy back certain securities it 
had sold to the Prudential Casualty & 
Surety. The suit is brought for a prin- 
cipal sum of $289,498 plus interest. 
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SAMPSON BOSTON MANAGER 





Important Mass. Bonding Post for 
Former Century Ind. V.-P.; Clark 
Shifted to Home Office; Their 


Careers 
The Massachusetts Bonding has se- 
lected Thompson S. Sampson, formerly 
with the Century Indemnity and well 
known in the business, to take charge of 
its Boston metropolitan office, thus re- 
lieving Donald J. Falvey, who is secre- 


tary-treasurer of the company. Another 
change is the transfer of Charles S. 
Clark, assistant manager in the New 
York bonding department, to the com- 
P uny’s home office where he will manage 
the contract department under Vice- 
President C. G. Fitzgerald. 

Twenty years in the business, Mr. 
Sampson had been with the Century In- 
demnity as first vice-president from its 
organization in 1926 until this July. A 
graduate of Harvard he went with the 
American Mutual Liability in 1912, even- 
tually becoming vice-president. From 
1920 to 1926 he was New England resi- 
dent manager of the Marvland Casualty. 

Mr. Clark was graduated as an engi- 
neer from Lafayette College in 1916, and 
for several years has been in the New 
York branch of the Massachusetts 
Bonding. 





R. A. McGEE SHIFTED TO N. Y. 

R. A. McGee has been transferred 
from the Bankers Indemnity home office 
to its New York City office to assume 
a responsible underwriting position. Mr. 
McGee, who has been with the Bank- 
ers since 1929, was previously with the 
Commercial Casualty for fifteen years. 





OKLA. APPROVES REVISIONS 


The Oklahoma Insurance Board has 
approved the revisions and amendments 
in the new automobile liability manual 
as submitted by the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters through 
R. C. Mead, automobile manager. 


JONES ON TAX INCREASES 





International Association Secretary Re- 
views Legislative Work; Insurance 
Bills More Numerous 

White Sulphur Springs, Sept. 29.—The 
extent to which state legislative bodies 
sought to impose increased taxation upon 
insurance companies this year was indi- 
cated in the report of F. Robertson Jones 
as International Association secretary at 
this morning’s session. With depression 
accentuating the situation Mr. Jones 
called attention to sixty-two bills intro- 
duced in sixteen states relating directly 
or indirectly to taxation. Of these, eight 
proposed increases in existing premium 
taxes; five in three states increases in 
existing licenses and fees; nine in four 
jurisdictions, corporate income taxes; 
and ten in six jurisdictions, a tax on 
intangibles. 

Taking legislative activity as a whole, 
Mr. Jones said that the 1,066 bills this 
year affecting casualty-surety company 
interests represent an increase of 382 
bills or 36% over 1930 when approx- 
imately the same number of legislatures 
were in session. He cannot recall when 
a legislative year has produced more 
drastic proposed measures. He predict- 
ed that 1933 with forty-three legislatures 
in session will see more vigorous efforts 
to increase present taxes or add new 
ones; also that state insurance advocates 
will press their proposals with increas- 
ing fervor. 

Mr. Jones was glad to report that no 
bills of the Massachusetts compulsory 
type have been enacted thus far in any 
state and that increased interest had 
been shown in safety responsibility meas- 
ures. He reported an International As- 
sociation membership of fifty-six com- 
panies. 





INDIANA SAFETY DRIVE 
Protection of Indiana school children 
will be the object of a state-wide cam- 
paign which will be conducted by the 
state police department with the aid of 
local police, according to Grover C. Gar- 
rott, chief of the department. 


N. Y. FOOTBALL INSURANCE 


50 High Schools in State Adopt Wiscon- 
sin Plan to Cover Athletes; Benefits 
Range from $200 Down to $2 

About fifty New York State high 
schools are insuring their football and 
other teams against injury under an ex- 
perimental plan through the New York 
State Public High School Athletic Asso- 
ciation. F. R. Wegner,  secretary- 
treasurer of the association, modeled the 
plan after the one which has been suc- 
cessful for several years in Wisconsin. 
Mr. Wegner’s headquarters are at Little 
Falls. 

The scheduled benefits run from $200 
for the loss of one eye down to $2 for a 
chipped tooth. The present benefit 
schedule is subject to collection of suf- 
ficient funds to be able to make pay- 
ments at the finish of each sport. The 
local schools pay the state association a 
certain amount for each player. For 
football players the premium is forty 
cents each, for baseball thirty cents, for 
basketball twenty-five cents and for 
track twenty cents. 

The use of this plan saved the Ilion 
High School from having no football 
season this year. Candidates for the 
football team refused to sign the cus- 
tomary waiver of liability for the Board 
of Education, and not until the insur- 
ance plan was adopted was it possible to 
go forward with the practice for the 
season. 








EARLY ARRIVALS 


Among the early arrivals for the 
White Sulphur joint convention were 
Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Towner; Wallace J. 
Falvey, Mr. and Mrs. T. J. Falvey; Mr. 
and Mrs. W. L. Mooney and Mr. and 
Mrs. A. E. Woodford, Hartford; Mr. 
and Mrs. E. R. Nuttle and Mr. and Mrs. 
J. G. Yost, Baltimore; J. W. Henry, 
Pittsburgh; Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. 
Burras, Chicago. 


MICHIGAN FUND BETTER 





Competitive Tactics Complained of Now 
Dropped, Financial Position Improved, 
New Manager Says 


The Michigan state workmen’s com- 
pensation fund, which was the center of 
considerable criticism several months 
ago, both for competitive tactics and fi- 
nancial position, is now running more 
smoothly under a new manager, John 
W. Haarer. The financial position has 
been improved and the competitive prac- 
tices reformed, according to Mr. Haarer. 

Local agents had complained about, the 
fund’s solicitors giving the impression to 
prospects that the fund was backed by 
the state, which was not so. Now no 
full-time solicitors are employed, al- 
though auditors and adjusters use part 
of their time seeking new lines. Mr. 
Haarer says that the present part-time 
solicitors are instructed to guard against 
any misrepresentation of the fund’s 
status other than as a mutual insurance 
carrier, with the state merely the origi- 
nator. 





HEADED CLAIM OFFICE 15 YEARS 


Joseph A. Hoen, the new branch man- 
ager of the Maryland in Buffalo, served 
as manager of the Buffalo claim division 
of the company for fifteen years. The 
office was established following the res- 
ignation of Tiernon & Co., Inc., as gen- 
eral agents. 





WANT KENTUCKY HEARING 


Casualty company branch managers in 
Kentucky territory are endeavoring to 
arrange a hearing with the State Insur- 
ance Department, regarding the resident 
agency 1932 act in Kentucky. 





DECLARES DIVIDEND 
The International Reinsurance Corp., 
Los Angeles, has declared its regular 
quarterly dividend of fifty cents a share, 
payable November 1 to stockholders of 
record October 20. 
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Home Office Buildings 


ERIOUSLY, hasn't it occurred to you that the Insurance 
business has a great opportunity these days? The 
average man can afford to pay the premium—but he 


can't afford to stand the loss." 


The business of the average man is usually good. You are 
surrounded by thousands and each will be glad to see you, 
for he appreciates just what is said by Phil. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 
BALTIMORE 


—Phil Braniff 


Bonding Lines 
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Comp. Rate Increase 
Deferred In New York 

DEPT. WANTS FURTHER DATA 

Questionnaire on Expenses Sent To 


Company Executives; Asked If 
Medical Fee-Splitting Exists 








Insurance Superintendent George S. 
Van Schaick of New York yesterday an- 
nounced that he would not now approve 


the new schedule of workmen’s compen- 
sation rates which was to be effective 
tomorrow, October 1. The present rates 
continue pending the receipt of detailed 
information concerning the question- 
naire factors upon which the increase is 
predicated. In order that this informa- 
tion may be received first hand, a ques- 
tionnaire has been addressed to all in- 
surance carriers writing this class of 
business. 

The questionnaire calls for specific in- 
formation relative to action taken by the 
insurance companies to conform their ex- 
pense standards to those provided for 
in the premium rates, and further elicits 
information concerning the handling of 
medical treatment and costs, with a view 
to calling a halt on any improper activi- 
ties and unsound tendencies. Upon re- 
ceipt of the questionnaire from company 
executives, the study by the New York 
Insurance Department as to the propriety 
of a change in the premium rates will 
be continued. 

On September 1, 1932, the Compensa- 
tion Insurance Rating Board submitted 
to the New York Insurance Department 
for approval a proposed schedule of com- 
pensation insurance premium rates con- 
taining an average increase over the 
present level of 9.2%. The new schedule 
was to be made effective on October 
1, if it met with the approval of the 
Superintendent of Insurance. 

Desiring a full and complete hearing 
on the subject of the warrant for this 
increase, Superintendent Van Schaick 
called a public hearing at the State of- 
fice building in New York City on Sep- 
tember 14, 1932. This hearing was at- 
tended by representatives of civic asso- 
cjations, employers’ associations and in- 
surance organizations. 


Medical Experience Trend 


In his statement yesterday Superin- 
tendent Van Schaick said: “An exam- 
ination made by the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the date submitted in support 
of the increased rates reveals that the 
indicated inadequacy of the present rate 
level is the result of assuming that the 
upward trend of medical expense for the 
years 1926 to 1930 inclusive would con- 
tinue upward until the middle of 1933, 
and that the emergency factor allowed 
in the rates approved September 1, 1931, 
is still required in the new rates. The 
existence of a medical trend up to pol- 
icy year 1930 is a fact, but there is a 
serious question, first as to whether the 
assumption that this trend will continue 
is a reasonable one, and second as to 
whether the increasing medical costs are 
the result of mishandling of this sub- 
ject by the insurance companies. 

“The emergency factor is designed to 
cover influences on the business due to 
wage reductions, prolongation of dis- 
ability on account of inability to find re- 
employment, the trend to mechanization 
in industry and other influences similar- 
ly not susceptible to definite measure- 
ment. When this factor was approved 
in the rate schedule of September 1, 
1931, it was accompanied by a definite 
notification to companies that through 
savings to be effected by the proper ex- 
ercise of rigid economy it was expected 
that the emergency factor would be 
eliminated from the rates. 

“While the new schedule of rates was 
calculated on the basis of a customary 
40% loading for expenses of investiga- 
tion and adjustment of claims, acquisi- 
tion and field supervision, general admin- 
istration, inspection, rating and taxes, it 
was found that those companies operat- 
ing on a non-participating basis and 
writing the preponderance of business 


VanSchaick Wants Speed 

In Economies, Reforms 
HIS TALK AT WHITE SULPHUR 
Progress Being Made But Not Enough; 


Conferences Offer Much of 
Encouragement 








Once more Superintendent Van 
Schaick of New York State has warned 
insurance to speed up the elimination of 
every wasteful practice, and to correct 
every unjust operation. 

His latest address on the subject was 
in White Sulphur Springs on September 
27, addressing the International Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Underwriters. 

“The drive for economy is wide- 
spread,” he warned. “The public demand 
is insistent, and properly so. There must 
be elimination of every wasteful practice 
affecting the public pocket book.” 

He went on to say that in insurance 
the progress made in 1932 in regulating 
acquisition cost in casualty and surety 
lines was notable. The request for the 
filing of a company’s acquisition cost 
rules as a part of the rate filings them- 
selves was a new development in this 
perplexing problem. It is inconceivable, 
he said, that the Department could prop- 
erly approve rate filings unless every 
factor was determined. The position is 
not only sound in his opinion but will 
eventually solve the troublesome ques- 
tion. 

Power of the Department 

The power of the Department and the 
desirability of the ruling as to filing ac- 
quisition cost rules were earnestly ques- 
tioned, even attacked, but after confer- 
ences “there is encouragement that 
further progress will be attained because 
the companies and the Department are 
working in unison towards a common 
goal.” 

Mr. Van Schaick briefly narrated some 
of the conferences which have been held 
with the Department. These included 
the efforts to iron out the dispute be- 
tween marine, fire and casualty compa- 
nies as to the extent of the marine un- 
derwriting powers and the improvement 
in underwriting practices prevalent in 
the compulsory insurance field affecting 
taxicabs. 

The insurance executives were compli- 
mented on having obtained some prog- 
ress, but Superintendent Van Schaick 
declared that the slowness with which 





actually incurred during the year 1931 an 
expense ratio of 45%%. 
Expenses 

“The explanation of this increase in 
expense ratio appears to be that while 
the countrywide premium volume of this 
class of company has reduced approx- 
imately twenty-four and a half million 
dollars in 1931, the expenses were re- 
duced only eight million dollars. These 
results would indicate that further econo- 
mies were in order. It would be a futile 
gesture for the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance to approve as adequate rates cal- 
culated to allow only 40% for expenses 
where companies are in fact spending a 
greater sum. 

“It further appears that the propor- 
tion of medical costs for assumed con- 
tinued trend upward is unconvincing as 
to the facts and places a responsibility 
on the insurance carriers to explain and 
justify the occasion for this increase in 
costs if the condition in fact exists.” 

The Department has asked the execu- 
tives to return the questionnaire an- 
swered within twenty-one days so that 
a decision on the rate question may be 
rendered speedily. The questionnaire 
asks for facts on countrywide and New 
York State business. 

The questionnaire is especially search- 
ing on costs and methods of medical 
treatment. The companies are asked to 
tell how they select their physicians. 
One question asks: “Do such physicians 
make payments of any kind for their 
selection?” Another is: “Has any fee- 
splitting among physicians, medical clin- 
ics or hospitals come to your attention ?” 


reforms are made in insurance is as- 
tounding. 

“You have problems that have been 
pressing for solution for years,” he said. 
“Read some of the official reports of in- 
surance gatherings ten and fifteen years 
ago. If it were not for the date at- 
tached you would think them reports of 
current meetings. Evolution is usually 
better than revolution. It is only so if 
evolution be expedited. I said at Port- 
land last year that the evils of the in- 
surance business which are many and 
widespread could be tremendously re- 
duced overnight by the concerted action 
of the insurance companies of the United 
States. That statement still stands. Not 
only could they so reduce them, but they 
should.” 





Greenbrier Notes 
(Continued from Page 39) 


Everyone was glad‘to see and hear Al- 
fred Hurrell, vice-president and general 
counsel of the Prudential who talked at 
the Wednesday session on “The Test of 
Democracy.” Mr. Hurrell was not as 
pessimistic as was Col. McCormick on the 
future of our nation under its capitalistic 
system but he did feel that “we are 
strong in enactment of many laws but 
weak on their enforcement.” His admir- 
able address will be reviewed next week. 





Spencer Welton, Massachusetts Bond- 
ing conventioneer de luxe, is an old- 
timer present but refused to talk for 
publication on why he and some others 
were delayed in arriving at the Green- 
brier on time Tuesday morning. This 
reporter heard him mention something 
about “an unexpected Allegheny ride.” 
Maybe they were in the wrong car. 


T. J. Falvey, Massachusetts Bonding 
president, looking in splendid health, is 
also here with Mrs. Falvev and his son 
Wallace, who has plenty to do as golf 
committee chairman. Richard Deming, 
another old-timer present, American 





_ Surety vice-president, has been attending 


these conventions for more than twenty 
years, never absent if he can help it. 
E. Asbury Davis, United States F. & G. 
leader, is getting a fine impression of 
a casualty convention, this being his first 
since he took the presidency of the com- 
pany. 





Richard Thompson, Maryland Cas- 
ualty, whose globe-trotting trip a few 
years ago is still remembered, gave add- 
ed incentive to the golfers to make bir- 
dies when it was announced Tuesday by 
John G. Yost, golf vice-chairman, that 
all who did so will be presented with 
Mr. Thompson’s book, “Around the 
World with a Tired Business Man.” 


W. Eugene Roesch, Newark, N. J., was 
the host Wednesday morning at a de- 
lightful breakfast party at Kate’s Moun- 
tain House, near the Greenbrier, at which 
Mrs. Thomas E. Braniff assisted in the 
arrangements. Among those attending 
were J. M. Haines, London Guarantee; 
A. L. Johnston, Public Indemnity; “Tom” 
Bean, Royal Indemnity; Walter Hill, 
Retail Credit Co., and R. T. Towner. 
This was the fourth year Mr. Roesch 
has given this party. 


Farm Risks 


(Continued from Page 30) 
proposition than they were’ twenty 
years ago. Farmers now have fine paved 
roads, automobiles, post office service, 
telephones and electric conveniences. All 
this has led to large modern dwellings, 
barns and improvements to correspond. 

The premium on a fine farm is a good- 
ly sum, and the companies are entitled 
to a profit. For a company to give-up 
or to continue to curtail their farm writ- 
ings would be a disastrous blow to the 
cause of all stock insurance practice. 
After all, real estate is the source of all 
wealth, and the thing to do, is to get 
at the very bottom of this farm insur- 
ance business. 














United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
with which is affiliated 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corp. 
Home Offices: Baltimore, Md. 











LEGAL NOTICE 








State of New York—Insurance Department 
Albany 


1932 
I, George S. Van Schaick, Superintendent of 


Insurance of the State of New York, hereby cer. 
tify pursuant to law, that 
Insurance Company of Los Angeles, 
is duly li to the busi 
ualty canoe in this state and in its statement 
filed for the year ended Decem 31, 1931, 
shows the following condition: 
Aggregate amount of admitted 

IG iia Me inet de ean als $193,559,306.70 
Aggregate amount of Liabilities 

(except Capital and Surplus) 

including reinsurance ....... 178,831,201.13 





Amount of actual paid-up Capital 5,082,000.00 
lus over all liabilities... ... 646,105.57 
Amount of Income for the year. 8,545,979.41 
Amount of Disbursements for the 
Sl +i 6s/taacke tvasaanee ebe 7,197,688.96 





Marine Meeting 
(Continued from Page 35) 


ternational Maritime Committee is mak- 
ing a systematic inquiry into this matter 
and will deal with it exhaustively at their 
next meeting. 

General average. The year has not 
witnessed any noteworthy advance in in- 
ternational uniformity on the basis of the 
York-Antwerp Rules, 1924; undesirable 
departures from these rules continue to 
exist, especially under French, German 
and American bills of lading. As to the 
position in Italy, Genoese owners have 
not yet adopted a definite standpoint. 
Negotiations with the official body rep- 
resenting Italian shipping interests are 
pending, it is true, but progressing very 
slowly. It is reported, however, that 
meanwhile Genoese owners are volun- 
tarily incorporating the 1924 Rules in 
their contracts of carriage to an increas- 
ing extent. 

A special point which arose during the 
year is the construction of the words 
“actual values of the property at the 
termination of the adventure” (Rule 
XVII) by German average adjusters, 
where goods are shipped under through 
bills of lading involving transhipment, 
and freight has been prepaid to final des- 
tination. From advice received by the 
Union it appears that, contrary to the 
practice in all other maritime countries, 
German adjusters include in the value of 
the cargo also such proportion of the 
freight prepaid as applies to the carrying 
of the goods from the place where the 
ship having met with the general aver- 
age accident and her cargo part com- 
pany to the final destination of the goods. 
Presumably, the subject will be discussed 
in committee at Baden-Baden with the 
object in view to secure uniformity of 
construction and application of the rule 
under consideration. 

It should further be noted that the 
Union has studied the relevant statutory 
provisions and judgments given in vari- 
ous countries in an endeavor to ascer- 
tain whether the shipowner is bound to 
accept reliable security for the amount 
of general average contributions due 
from the cargo, or entitled to insist upon 
the furnishing of cash deposits. A sum- 
mary showing the legal position will be 
circulated for the guidance of members 
in due course. 

Railway law. In accordance with the 
decision of last year’s meeting the Union 
published, in November, 1931, a compar- 
ative study on the liability of railway 
carriers. It contains, on the one hand, 
the respective provisions of the Bernese 
Convention of 1924, and on the other the 
regulations of 19 European countries. 
While French and German texts have 
been reproduced in the original, a Ger- 
man translation has been given for the 
other languages. 
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